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Travels through Spain in the Years 1755 and 1776; in which 
feveral Monuments of Roman and Mborifh Architecture are 
iliufirated by accurate Drawings taken on the Spot. By Hen 
ry Swinburne, Efq. 4t0. 1), 1s. boards. Elmifley. 


Mr. Swinburne, according to his preface, travelled with 2 
defign to publifh his remarks. 

‘* I fhall,” fays he, ‘* be very ingenuous, and acknowledge, 
that when J fet out upon my Spanifh journey, I had thoughts of 
publifhing my remarks on that country.” 

In confequence of this, we prefume, he hath beer the more 
accurate in his obfervations, efpecially, as he was under no 
reftraint in point of time. A wantof this hath been alledged 
as a plea, by many dull and unentertaining travellers. But 
this excufe 1s not of fufficient avail with us, fo as to influ- 
ence us to overlook imperfeétions. And now we advife all 
Sing travellers for the future to fupprefs their tours, for the 
fake of their own credit and the ea/e of the public. 

Of the plan of this performance, Mr. Swinburne gives 
the following account. 

“¢ In my plan of enquiry, an exact inveftigation of the foil, culti+ 
vation, government, commerce, and manners of that kingdom, was 
to be the grand primary object: but what I was more confident of 
my ftrength in, and what I own I found more fuitable to my 1n- 
clinations, was the ftudy of its antiquities, efpecially the Moorifh. 
In that line, my own eye and labour were fufticient helps to ena- 
ble me to colleét interefting materials for a publication.” 

Our traveller’s judgment of himfelf is really true ; for 
his method of defcription is defeétive in point of /ife and /pi- 
rit, but he is commendable for his accuracy and fidelity. 

In the courfe of the work, the author (as br/? /uited his ta/fte) 
hath been very particular in whatever regards the hiftory and 
architeture of the Moors; and by the help of engravings, 
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we have a fatisfaétory idea of ‘their manner of building, di. 
ftributing, and adorning public edifices, 

As fpecimens of Mr. Swinburne’s ftyle and method, we 
will prefent our readers with fome extracts, 

Of Barcelona, the capital of Catalonia, he gives the fol- 
lowing account. 

‘¢ ‘Lhis city is a fweet fpot ; the air equals in purity, and much 
excels in mildnefs, the boafted climate of Montpelier, Except in 
the dog-days, they have green peas all the year round. The fitua- 
tion is beautiful, the appearance both from land and fea remarka- 
bly picturefque. A great extent of fruitful plains, bounded by an 
amphitheatre of hills, backs it on the weft fide; the mountain of 
Montzuich defends it on the fouth from the unwholfome winds 
that blow over the marfhes at the mouth of the Llobregat ; to the 
northward, the coait projecting into the fea, forms a noble bay; 
it has the Mediteranean to clofe the profpect to the eaft. The en- 
virons are in a ftate of high cultivation, ftudded with villages, 
country houfes and gardens. 

‘© The form of Barcelona is almoft circular, the Roman town 
being on the higheft ground in the center of the new one ; the an- 
cient walls are ftill vifible in feveral places, but the’ fea has retired 
many hundred yards from the port gates. One of the principal 
Gothic churches, and a whole quarter of the city, ftand upon the 
fands that were once the bottom of the harbour. The immenfe 
loads of fand hurried down into the fea by the rivers, and thrown 
back by wind and current into this haven, will, in all probability, 
choak it quite up, unlefs more diligence be ufed in preventing the 
-gathering of the fhoals. A foutherly wind brings in the fand, and 
already a deep-loaden veffel finds it dangerous to pafs over the bar. 

*¢ The port is handfome ; the mole is all of hewn ftone, a ma- 
fter-piece of folidity and convenience. Above is a platform for 
carriages; below, vaft magazines, with a broad quay, reaching 
from the city gates to the light-houfe. This was done by the or- 
ders of the late Marquis de la Mina, captain-general of the prin- 
cipality, where his memory is held in greater veneration that at the 
court of Madrid. He governed Catalonia many years, more like 
an independent fovereign than like a fubject invefted with delegated 
authority. Great are the obligations Barcelona has to him. 

“ The light-houfe at the end of the pier is a flender tower, neat 
which fhips lie when they perform quarantine. The old one ftood 
much nearer the land, but was fwept away in a dreadful hurricane. 

‘* Another of La Mina’s improvements, is the rampart or great 
walk upon the walls, extending the whole length of the harbour. 
It is ail built upon arches, with magazines below, and a broad 
coach road and foot path above, raifed to the level of the houfesin 
the adjoining ftreet. In thefe clear, warm evenings, it. is very 
pleafant to walk along this pavement to the arfenal at the fouth-eait 
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« At this corner the rampart joins the Rambla, a long irregular 
fireet, which they have begun to level and widen, with the inten- 
tion of planting an avenue down the middle. Here the ladies pa- 
rade in their coaches, and fometimes go quite round the city upon 
the walls, which are of brick, lately repaired and enlarged. The 
drive is charming, having a fweet country on one fide, and on the 
other, clufters ot {mall gardens and orange yards. You defcend at 
the north gate into a very fpacious fquare before the citadel, juit 
where the grand breach was made, when the Duke ot Berwick be- 
fieged the town. ; 

*¢ The citadel has ftrong baftions, calculated to overawe the in- 
habitants, at leaft as much as to defend them from a foreign enemy. 
The lownefs of its fituation renders it damp, unwholfome, and 
fwaiming with mufquitos. 

“ The ‘treets of Barcelona are narrow, but well paved; a co- 
vered drain in the middle of each ftreet carries off the filth and 
rain water. At night, they are tolerably well lighted up, but long 
before day-break every lamp is out. The houfes are lofty and 
plain. To eachkind of trade a particular diftrict is allouted. 

‘* The principal edifices are, the cathedral, Santa Maria, the 
general’s palace, and the exchange. ‘The architecture of the ca- 
thedral is a light Gothic, which, in the ornaments of the cloifters, 
is inimitably airy, The ftalls of the choir are neatly carved, and 
hung with efcutcheons of princes and noblemen, among which I 
remarked the arms of our Henry the Eighth. ‘The double arches 
under the belfry are defervedly admired, for bearing on their cen- 
ter the weight of two enormous towers. In the cloitters, various 
kinds of foreign birds are kept, upon funds bequeathed for that 
purpofe by a wealthy canon. I could not learn what could induce 
him to make fuch a whimfical devife. 

‘* Santa Maria is alfo a Gothic pile. 

‘* The palace is fquare and low, without out-courts or gardens, 
and contain nothing worthy of remark but a noble ball-room, 

‘* Oppofite to its fouth front, they are now erecting, eut of the 
ruins of an old habitation of the Earls of Barcelona, a new exchange 
upon an extenfive plan, but in a heavy tafte. The archite¢t affured 
us, the fhell would not coft above 300,000 Catalonian livres: but 
he muft either have impofed upon us, or do very extraordinary ju- 
ftice to the truft repofed in him, if he builds fuch a mafs of tone 
for that fum. The work is carried on by means of a tax upon im- 
ports, In the old part of the building yet left ftanding, the board 
of commerce has inftituted an academy for drawing, in which five 
hundred boys are taught that art, «nd furnifhed with all proper im- 
plements gratis, A mafter from Paris is the director of their ftu- 
dies ; and every month, prizes of fifteen and twenty dollars are die 
{tributed to the moft deferving. : 

‘© The Roman antiquities in this city are: 1. A Mofaic pave- 
ment, in which are reprefented two large green figures of tritons, 
holding a fhell in each hand; between them a {ca-horte, and on 
the fides, a ferpent and a dolphin. The common opinion is, that 
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this church was a temple of Efculapius ; but the ornaments feem to 
prove very clearly, that it belonged to fome fane dedicated to Nep. 
tune. 2. Many vaults and cellars of Roman contruction. 3. The 
archdeaconry, once the palace of the prator, or Roman governor, 
From the folidity of the walls, and the regularity of the work, I 
am inclined to believe the tradition ; but there is neither grandeur 
nor elegance to recommend it to notice. Some medallions and in- 
{criptions fixed in the wall, apparently at the time of its erection, 
rather invalidate the idea of fuch remote antiquity. 4. In the 
yard a beautiful ciftern, or rather farcophagus, which now ferves 
as a watering trough for mules: they call it, the coffin of Pom- 
pey’s father, and i¢ may as well be his as that of any ane elfe. for we 
have no proof to the contrary. A large bas-relief runs round it, of 
hunters, dogs, and wild beafts; the chief perfon is on horie-back, 
bare-headed, in a military drefs ; the figures and animals are exe- 
cuted in a mafterly ftyle, and the whole is a fine monument of an- 
tiquity. 5. In the houfe belonging to the family of Pinos, which 
was almoft levelled to the ground by the bombs during the fiege, 
are many excellent bufts and medallions. An Auguflus Pater, with 
a corona radialis, a {mall elegant Bacchus, and a woman holding a 
rabbit, fuppofed to reprefent Spain, the provincia cunicularis, are 
the moft remarkable. The owners of this houfe have always re- 
mained fo true to their principles in politics, that they have con- 
ftantly refided in a poor dwelling hard by, and left their palace in 
ruins, as a memento to their fellow-citizens, and a monument of their 
own {pirit and misfortunes.” 

Our traveller’s account of the Moorifh palace of the A/bam- 
bra, at Granada, is copious, and drawn up with judgment ; and 
his drawings will greatly affift the reader to comprehend what 
is explained by the narrative. But we muft pafs over this de- 
{cription, as an extract of it would exceed the limits of our 
Review. We fhall only cite his conclufion, and then pro- 
ceed to his account of the mofque at Cordova. 

** T thall,” fays our author, * finifh this defcription of the A/- 
hambra, by obferving how admirably every thing was planned and 
calculated for rendering this palace the mott voluptuous of all retire- 
meats ; what plentiful fupplies of water were brought to refrefh it 
in the hot months of fummer; what a free circulation of air was 
contrived, by the judicious difpofition of doors and windows ; what 
fhady gardens of aromatic trees ; what noble views over the beau- 
tiful hills and fertile plains! No wonder the Moors regretted Gra- 
nada ; no wonder they flill offer up prayers to God every Friday 
the recovery of this city, which they efteem a terreftrial para- 

ife. 

Mr. Swinburne firft gives a defcription of the famous 
mofque at Cordova, as he found it in the writings of the 
Arabian and old Spanifh authors. 

*¢ The mofque, in Spanifh called La Mefquito, from the Arabic 
word Mu/ziad, a place of worfbip, was begun by a” - 
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Firft, and deftined by him to remain to after ages, asa monument 
of his power and riches, and a principal finctuary of his religion. 
His ideas were fublime, and he was fortunate enough to find an 
architect whofe genius was equal to the tafk of putting them in ex- 
ecution, He lad the foundation of the work two years before he 
died ; his fon Hiffem or Ifcan finifhed the whole mofque about the 
year 809. It was more than once altered and enlarged by the Mas 
hometans themfelves, and has fince undergone feveral changes fince 
it became a Chriftian church. The greareit alteration was made 
in the fifteenth century, by building a cupola in the center upoa 
Gothic arches, and fcooping away part of the ancient edifice to 
form a large choir. 

“In the days of the Muffulmen, the mofque was a fquare 
building, with a flat roof upon arches, which did not rife more than 
thirty-five feet above the pavement. It was four hundred and 
twenty in breadth, and five hundred and ten in length, including 
the thicknefs of the walls. The roof was borne up by near a thou 
fand columns, according to fome accounts, and by feven hundred 
and feventy-eight, according to others, which formed nineteen 
aifles from eaft to weft, and twenty-nine from north to fouth, it we 
may truft to a defcription given by Morales, and many other hifto- 
rians: but I own I cannot fee how ever there could have been 
more than feventeen, and the plans of the academy mark no more. 
The columns were of the richett marble: the twenty-four gates 
were plated with bronze, embofied in a moft curious manner. 
The principal entrance had its folding doors covered with plates of 
gold, Upon the higheft cupola were three golden balls bearing up 
a pomegranate, and a flower-de-luce of the fame precious metal. 
Four thoufand feven hundred lamps burned in the mofque every 
night, and confumed in a year near twenty thoufand poucds of oil 5 
it alfo required annually fixty pounds of wood of aloes, and fixty 
of ambergreafe, for the perfumes.” 

Mr, Swinburne next proceeds to give a minute account of 
its prefent ftate, according to the notes he tvok down upog 
the {pot with the utmoft attention. 

‘* The ftreets round the mofque are narrow, and ill calculated 
for affording a general view. ur indeed there is nothing very 
fhewy on the outfide. The walls are plain enough, and not very 
high ; the roof is hid behind battlements cut into fteps. On the 
eatt fide, the whole length is divided by buttreffes into thirteen di- 
vifions, and about the fame number on each of the other three fides. 
The doors opened in many of thefe compartments are ornamented 
with ftucco of different colours. On the north fide is a lofty bel- 
fry, a modern building, that has made a total alteration in the ap- 
pearance of that front. Seventeen gates admit you into the church 
and cloifters, The cloifter, or court, which ferved the Mahome- 
tans for their ablutions, and as a place to leave their flippers in be- 
fore they entered the holy houfe, is an oblong fquare or five hun- 
dred and ten feet (the leagth of the church) by two sco and 
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forty. A portico of fixty-two pillars environs it on three fica 
about twenty-five feet wide. The middle is taken up with three 
handfome and copious fountains, groves of orange trees, and fume 
towering cypreffes and palms, which form a mott delightful retreat 
in the fultry hours, We have had occafion to experience the com- 
forts ot this fhade at noon-day, when the natives being all retired 
to their fea, we were left in full poffeflion of this ancient fabric, 
Contrary to the cuftom of the refi of Spain, the doors are left open 
all day, and nobody finds fault with thofe that faunter about in the 
church out of idienefs or curiofity. 

‘* Near the great gate that leads from the cloifter into the 
mofque, are three pieces of columns, each with an infcription 
which vary from each other only in the name of the emperor, the 
reft of the words being alike in all three. They bear the names of 
Auguftus, Tiberius and Caius, 

*¢ The grand entrance is at the thirteenth aifle from the eat 
wall, which is rather wider and loftier than the reit, and the parts 
more decorated. 

** Nothing can be more ftriking than the firft ftep into this 
fingular, rather than beautiful edifice. To acquire fome idea of it, 
you muft reprefent to yourfelf a vait gloomy labyrinth, like what 
the French are fo fond of in their gardens, a fine guiacuna; it is 
divided into feventeen aifles, or xaves (each about twenty feet 
wide) by rows of columns of various marble, viz. blue with white 
veins, yellow, red, red veined with white, grey, and Granadine, 
and African green. Thefe pillars are not all of the fame height; 
for the Arabs having taken them from Roman buildings, ferved 
them in the fame manner as the tyrant Procruftes did his guefts: 
to the fhort ones they clapped on monftrous capitals and thick bafes ; 
thofe that were too long tor their purpofe, had their bafe chopped 
off, and a diminutive fhallow bonnet placed on their head; how- 
ever, the thicknefs of the fhaft is pretty equal throughout, about 
eighteen inches diameter, and the capitals are generally barbarous 
imitations of thofe of the Corinthian order. A couple of arches 
one above the other rifing from the columns, run along the rows; 
and from the fame bafis {prings an arch that forms the roof of each 
aifle. 

. ** By feveral alterations and additions, the Moors had divided 


- the whole mofque into four parts, marked out by two lines of clu- 


ftered pillows, crofling each other at right angles; three of thefe 
portions were allotted to the populace and the women ; the fourth, 
in the fouth-eaft angle, was referved for the nobility and clergy. 


_ In this laft quarter was the Zancarron, or holy chapel, where they 


depofited the books of the law ; the door of it faced the great gate, 
down the principal aifle. The ornaments and architeéture of this 
fanétuary, and of throne of Almanfor, which is in front, at the 
diftance of fix intercolumniations from it, are very different from 
thofe employed in the other parts. Two ranges of columns that 
fupport the fcreen before this pexetrale, are about fix feet high ; the 


upper ones of red and white marble, the lower of green, with ca- 
pitals 
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pitals woft minutely carved and gilt. The roof of the dark inner 
fanctuary is faid to be of one block of marble, eighteen feet wide ; 
if fo, it is not only curious for its fize and quality, but alfo for the 
ingenuity of the architect, in placing it in fo perfect an equilibrium 
as to remain unfhaken fo many ages. The manner of cafting the 
arches, grouping the columns, and defigning the foliages of this 
fereen and throne (which is an exact repetition of it) is very heavy, 
intricate, and barbarous, unlike all the Moorith architeéture I faw 
at Granada; indeed, it is many centuries more ancient than any 
ornamental work at that place. 

‘* The Zancarron is now the property of the Duke of Alba, 
who has his family vault under it. 

‘¢ Behind this chapel, and on each fide of it, were the lodgings 
of the Dervifes, which now ferve for chapter-houfe, facrifty, and 
treafury. This church is extremely rich in plate, and has lately 
added to its ftore fovr ponderous filver candlefticks, very nicely 
wrought; they were made in Cordova, and coft about eight hun- 
dred and fifty pounds fterling apiece. 

** It is fcarce poffible to afcertain the exact number of columns 
in the mofque, as they originally ftood, becaufe great changes have 
been made, many taken away, difplaced, or built up in the walls 
of chapels, and feveral added when the choir was ereéted in the 
center of the whole. Were it in any other church, it would de- 


‘ferve great praife, for tae Gothic grandeur of the plan, the lofti- 


nefs of the dome, the carving of the flalls, and the elegance and 
high finifhing of the arches and ornaments : but in the middle of 
the Moorifh mofque, it deftrays all unity of defign, darkens the 
reft, and renders confufed. every idea of the original general efteét of 
the building. “Many. chapels, ftuck up in various parts between 
the pillars, interrupt the enfilade, and block up the paflage. The 
wortt of all, is a large chapel of the Virgin, that clofes the main 
aifle exactly in the middle ; and the throne of Almanfor is now oc- 
cupied by a poor piece of legendary painting. 

‘* Tcan imagine no coup d’eil more extraordinary than that taken 
in by the eye, when placed in fuch fpots of the church as afford a 
clear reach down the aifles, at right angles, uninterrupted by cha- 
pels and modern erections. Equally wonderful is the appearance, 
when you look from the points that give you all the rows of pillars 
and arches in an oblique line. It is a moft puzzling fcene of con< 
fufion. 

‘* Light is admitted by the doors, and feveral {mall cupolas ; but 
neverthelefs the church is dark and awful: people walking through 
this chaos of pillars feem to anfwer the romantic ideas of magic, in- 
chanted knights, or difcontented wandering fpirits.” 

Although this article is already of a confiderable extent, 
yet as we are ever folicitous to gratify the tafte of our rea- 
ders, we cannot with. propriety omit tranfcribing our au- 
thor’s charaéter of the Spaniards for their further entertain- 
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ment. This he, hath drawn in fuch colours, as, in -ou¢ 
opinion, plainly demonftrate his candour .and judgment, 

** The Catalans appear to be the mott active ftirring fet of men, 
the beft calculated for bufinefs, travelling, and manufactories. The 
Valencians, a more fullen, fedate race, better adapted to the oc- 
cupations of hufbandmen, lefs eager to change place, and of a 
much more timid, fufpicious caft of mind than the former. ‘he 
Andalutians feem to me the greateft talkers and rodomantadoes of 
Spain. . The Caftillians have a manly franknefs, and lefs appear. 
ance of cunning and deceit. The new Caftillians are perhaps the 
Jeaft. induftrious of the whole nation; the old Caftillians are labo- 
rious, and retain more of the ancient fimplicity of manners ; both 
are of a firm, determined fpirit. I take the Arragonefe to be a 
mixture of the Caititlian and Catalian, rather inclining to the fore 
mer. ‘The Bifcayners are acute and diligent, fiery, and impatient 
of controul ; more refembling a colony of republicans, than a pro- 
vince ot an abfolute monarchy. The Galicians are a plodding, 
pains-taking race of mortals, that roam over Spain in fearch of 
an hard!y-earned fubfiitence. 

** The liftlefs indolence, equally dear to the uncivilized favage 
and to the degenerate flave of defpotifm, is no where move indulged 
than in Spain; thoufands of men in all parts of the realm are feen 
to pafs their whole day, wrapped up in a cloak, ftanding in rows 
again{t a wall, or dofing under atree. In total want of every ex- 
eitement to action, the {prings of their intellectual faculties forget 
to play ; their views grow confined within the wretched {phere of 
mere exiftence, and they fcarce feem to hope or forefee any thing 
better than their prefent {late of vegetation ; they feel little or no 
concern for the weltare or glory of a country, where the furface of 
the earth is engrofled by a few overgrown families, who feldom be- 
fiow a thought on the condition of their vaflals. .The poor Spa- 
niard does not work, unieis urged by irrefiftible want, becaufe he 
perceives no advantage accrue from induftry. As his food and rai- 
ment are purchafed at a imall expence, he fpends no more time in 
labour, than is abfolutely neceflary for procuring the fcanty pro- 
vilion his abftemioufnefs requires. I have heard a peafant refufe 
to run an errand, becaufe he had that morning earned as much 
already as would iaft him the day, without putting himfelf to any 
further trouble. 

** Yer [ am convinced that this lazinefs is not effentially inhe- 
rent in the Spanifh compolition ; for it is impoflible without feeing 
them, to conceive with what eagerne(s they purfue any favourite 
fcheme, with what violence their paffions work upon. them, and 
what vigour and exertions of powers they difplay whem awakened 
by a buil-feaft, or the more conftant agitation of gaming, a vice to 
which they are fuperlatively addicted, Were it again poflible, by 
an intelligent, {pirited adminittration, to fet before their eyes, in 
a clear and forcible manner, proper incitements to activity and in- 
duliry, the Spaniards might yet be raifed from their lethargy, ~ 
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led to riches and reputation: but I confefs the tatk is fo difficult, 
that I look upon it rather as an Utopian idea, than as a revolution 
likely ever to take place. 

“* Their foldiers are brave and patient of hardthips ; wherever 
their officers lead them, they will follow without flinching, though 
it be wp to the mouth of a battery of cannon: but unlefs the ex- 
ample be given them by their commander, not a ffep will they ad- 
Vance. 

* Moft of the Spaniards are hardy ; and when once engaged, go 
through difficulties without murmuring, bear the inclemencies of 
the feafons with firmnefs, and fupport fatigue with amazing perfe- 
verance. They fleep every night in their cloaks on the ground ; 
are fparing in diet, perhaps more from a fenfe of habitual indigence, 
than from any averfion to gluttony : whenever they can riot in the 
plenty of another man’s sable, they will gormandize to excefs, and 
not content with eating their fill, will carry off whatever they can 
uff into their pockets. I have more than once been a witnels to 
the pillage of a fupper, by the numerous beaus and admirers which 
the ladies lead after them in triumph, wherever they are invited. 
They are fond of fpices, and fcarce eat any thing without faffron, 
pimento, or garlick. They delight in wine that taftes ftrong of the 
pitched fkin, and of oil that has a rank fmell and tafte; indeed, the 
fame oil feeds their lamp, fwims in their pottage, and dreffes their 
fallad: in inns, the lighted lamp is frequently handed down to the 
table, that each man may take the guantity he choofes. Much tobac- 
cois ufed by them in fmoking andchewing. All thefe hot, drying 
kinds of food, co-operating with the parching qualities of the at- 
mofphere, are afligned as caufes of the fpare make of the common 


people in Spain, where the inn-keepers are almoft the only well- 


ted, portly figures to be met with. 

‘“* The Spanifh is by no means naturally a ferious, melancholy 
nation: mifery and difcontent have generally caft a gloom over 
them, increafed, no doubt, by the long habit of diftruft and ter- 
ror infpired by the inquifition: yet every village ftill refounds with 
the mufic of voices and guitars; and their fairs and fundry wakes 
are remarkably noify and riotous, They talk fouder, and argue with 
more vehemence than even the French or Iralians, and gefticulate 
with equal, if not fuperior eagernefs. In Catalonia, the young 
men are expert at ball, and every village has its Pe/ota, or ground 
for playing at fives: but in the fouth of Spain, I never perceived 
that the inhabitants ufed any particular exercife. I am told, chat 
in the ifland of Majorca they ftill wield the fling, for which their 
anceftors, the Baicares, were fo much renowned. : ; 

** Like moft people of fouthern climates, they are dirty in their 
perfons, and over-run with vermin. 

‘« The very mention of horns is an infult, and the fight of them 
makes their blood boil. As their conftitution may be faid to be 
made up of the moft combultible ingredients, and prone to love in 
a degree that natives of a more northern latitude can have no idea 
of, the cuftom of embracing perfons of the other fex, which is ufed 
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on many occafions by foreigners, fets the Spaniards all on fire. They 
would as foon allow a man to pafs the night in bed with their wives 
or daughters, as fuffer him to yive them a 4i/5; and, indeed, 1 be- 
lieve the ladies themfelves would look upon that favour as a cettain 
prelude to others of greater confequence. Next to accufing a Spa- 
niard of qwearing horus, nothing can give him fuch offence, as to 
fufpect hiin of having an iffue. 

* I was furprized to find them fo much more lukewarm in their 

devotion than I expected: but I will not take upon me to aflert, 
though I have great reafon to believe it, that there is in Spain as 
little true moral religion as in any country I ever travelled through, 
although none abounds more with provincial protectors, local Ma- 
donas, and altars celebrated for particular cures and indulgencies, 
Religion is a topic not to be touched, much lefs handled with any 
degree of curiofity, in the dominion of fo tremendous a tribunal as 
the inquilition. From what little Ifaw, I am apt to fufpeét, that 
the people here trouble themfelves with very few fesious thoughts 
on the fubje&t; and that, provided they can bring themfelves to 
believe, that thelr favourite faint looks upon them with an eye of 
affection, they take it for granted, that, under his benign influence, 
they are freed from all apprehenfions of damnation in « tuture flate, 
and, indecd, from any great concern about the moral duties of this 
life. The burning zeal which diftinguifhed their anceftors above 
the refit of the Catholic world, appears to have loft much of its ac- 
tivity, and really feems nearly extinguifhed. It is hard to preteribe 
bounds to the changes a crafty, fleady, and popular monarch might 
make in ecclefiaftical matters. ‘The unconcern betrayed by the 
whole nation at the fall of the Jefuits, is a {trong proof of their 
prefent indifference. Thofe fathers, the moft powerful body po- 
Vtic in the kingdom, the rulers of the palace, and the defpots of 
the cottage, the dire€tors of the confcience, and difpofers of the 
jortune of every rank of men, were all {tized in ove night by de- 
rachments of foldiers, hurried like malefaétors to the fea-ports, and 
hanifhed for ever trem the realm, without the leaft refiftance to the 
royal mandate being made, or even threatened. Their very me- 
mory feems to be annihilated with their power. 

‘* We found the common people inofienfive, if not civil, and 
having never had an opportunity of being witnefles to any of their 
~xcefles, can fay nothing of their violent love, jealoufy, or revenge, 
which ae points moft writers on Spain have expatiated upon with 
great pleafure. I believe in this line, as well as in mativ others, 
their hed as well as thei gocd qualities have been magnified many 
degrees above the truth. 

‘* The national qualities, good and bad, confpicuous in the 
lower claties of men, are eafily traced, and very difcernible in thole 
of higheit rank; for their ican is too much neglected, their 
minds too lire enlightened by ftudy or communication with other 
nations, to rub off the general ruft with which the Spanifh genius 
hus fer above an age been, as it were, incruftated. The public 
fchools and univertities are in a defpicable ftare of ignorance and 
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irregularity, Some feeble hope of future reformation is indulged 
by patriots ; but time muft thew what probabilities they are groun- 
ed upon.* 

The reigns of Charles the Fifth and Philip the Second, were 
the times of great men and good authors, the Spanifh Auguftan 
age; and perhaps continued a few years under Philip the Third. 
Since thofe days it is difficult to point out any original work of 
learning or merit, except thofe of Cervantes and La Vega, who 
furvived the reft of the geniufes of that period.” 

The mode adopted by Mr. Swinburne for the publication 
of thefe travels is in a feries of letters, a mode much in 
vogue at this period, and well calculated to pleafe the tafte 
of indolent, inattentive readers. His ftyle is perfpicuous 
not elegant or refined, and in the defcriptive part, where 
elevation’ is effentially requifite to enliven the attention of 
the reader, it is frequently deftitute of proper dignity ; how- 
ever, Mr, Swinburne highly merits the praife of his coun- 
trymen, in that, through his exceffive fatigue and labour, 
they are enabled to travel through Spain, and yet be feated in 
their elbow-chairs. 

For the fake of avoiding a multiplicity of notes and re- 
ferences in the body of the work, Mr. Swinburne hath given 
at the beginning a chronological table of the kings of Spain ; 
he hath alfo given tables of weights, coins and meafures, and 
a complete itinerary of his route, with the number of hours 
required to perform each ftage. This may be ferviceable to 
gentlemen who defign to make the tour of Spain ; but here 
we will take leave of our traveller. O. 





4 new Hiftory of Gloucefterfrire’, comprifing the Topography, 
Antiquities, Curiofities, Produces Trade, and Manufadures 
of that County ; the Foundation, Charters, and Endjwments 
of Abbies, and other Religious Houfes, the Foundation of the 
Bifbopricks, &c. with a feort Biographical Account of the Bi- 
Shops and Deans, the Names of the Patrons and Incumbents, 
and the ancient and prefent Value of ail the Ecclefiaftical Be 
nefices, Charters of Incorporation, and Civil Government of 
the feveral Boroughs; Defcriptions of the principal Seats ; 
Defcent of the Manors ; Genealogies of Families, with their 
Arms, Monumental Infcriptions, &c. In the Courfe of this 
Work is given the Hiftory of every Parifh, Tithing, and Ex- 


* Since Mr. Swinburne left Spain, a reform has taken place in the creat col- 


fegesy notwithftanding a ftrenuous oppofition. 
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tra-Parechial Place in the County. Alfo the Ecclefafical, 
Civil, and Military Hiflory of the City of Gloucefter, from 
its firfi Foundation to the prefent Time. With a Copy of the 
Damefday- Book of Glouceflerfoire, now frk printed in the 
. Language, and after the Manner of the Original.  Hluftrated 
with a Map of the County, Views of Gentlemen’s Seats, &c. 
&c. Folio. gl. 3s. Rudder, Gloucefter; Crowder, 
London, . 
(Continued from Page 218.) 


Having given, in our laft number, an account of the plan 
purfued by Mr. Rudder in the compilation of this hiftory, 
we fhall now proceed to lay before our readers fuch curious 
particulars as are to be found in different parts of the work, 

There are, it feems, fome fingular games obferved on the 
Cotefwold, of which Mr, Rudder gives us the following de- 
icription. 

** On the Cotefwolds is a cuftomary annual meeting at Whitfun- 
tide, vulgarly called an Ale, or Whitfun-ale. Perhaps the true 
word is Yule, for in the time of druidifm, the feafts of Yule, or the 
Grove, were celebrated in the months of May or * December. 
Thefe {ports are reforted to by great numbers of young peopie of 
both fexes, and are conducted if the following manner. Two per- 
fons are chofen, previous to the meeting, to be lord and lady of the 
yule, who drefs as fuitably as they can to the characters they affume. 
A large empty bam, or fome fuch building, is provided for the 
lord’s hall, and fited up with feats to accomodate the company. 
Here they affemble to dance and to regale in the beft manner their 
circumftances and the plaee will afford, and each young fellow treats 
his girl with a ribband, or favour. The lord and lady honour the 
hall with their prefence, attended by the fteward, {word-bearer, 
purfe-bearer, and mace-bearer, with their feveral badges or enfigns 
of office, They have likewife a page, or train-bearer, and a jefter, 
drefied in a party-coloured jacket, whofe ribaldry and gefticulation 
contribute not a little to the entertainment of fome part of the com- 
pany. The lord’s mufic, confifting generally of a pipe and tabor, 
1s employed to conduct the dance. 

** All thefe figures, handtomely reprefented in baffo-relievo, fland 
in the north wall of the nave of Cirencefter church, which vouches 
fuiliciently for the antiquity of the cuftom. Some people think it 
4 commemoration of the ancient Drinklean, a day of Cetfvity for- 
merly obferved by the tenants and vaflals of the lord of the fee, 
within his manor, the memory of which, on account of the jollity of 
thee meetings, the people have thus preferved ever fince. It may, 


* In the North of England Chriftmas is called Chriftmas-yule, and Chriftmss- 
— yule-games. Yule is the proper Scotch word for this feftival, vide 1°, 
mAn®, c. 13 
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notwithftanding have its rife in drvidifm, as on thefe occafions they 
always erect a may-pole, which is an eminent fign of it. 

“I fhall juft remark, that the mace is made of ilk, finely plaited 
with ribbands on the top, and filled with fpices and perfume, for 
{uch of the company to finelltoas defire it. Does not this afford fome 
light towards difcovering the original ufe, and account for the name 
of the mace, now carried in oftentation before the fteward of the 
court, on court-days, and before the chief magittrate in corpora- 
tions; as the prefenting of fpices by great men at their entertain- 
ments was a very ancient practice. 

«« Mr. Robert Dover, who lived in the reign of King James I. 
inftituted certain diverfions on the Cotefwold, called atier his name, 
which were annually exhibited about Willerfey and Campden. 
Even now there is fomething to be feen of them, every Thurfday in 
Whitfun-week, at a place about half a mile from Campden, called 
Dover’s-hill.” 

‘“‘ The Cotefwold games, and their patron, are celebrated in 
a finall colle&tion of poems, intituled Annalia Dubrenfia, writ- 
ten by Michael Drayton, Ben Jonfon, and about thirty 
other eminent perfons of their time, moftly addrefled to the 
patron of the games, by means of which, if you believe the 
poet, 

‘* Cotefwold, that barren was, and rough before, 
Is Tempe now become, Cotefwold no more. 

Pan may go pipe in barren Malvern chafe, 
The fawns and fatyrs feek fome other place : 
Cotefwold is now th’ epitome of mirth, 

And joy, prefaged erft, is come to bitth. 

Olympus’ mount, that e’en to-this day fills 
The world with fame, hall ta thy Cotefwold hills 
Give place and honour. Hercules was firft 
Who thofe brave games begun: thoy, better, nuril, 
Doft in our anniverfe moft nobly ftrive 
‘To do in one year what he did in five.” 

“« The meetings were very numetous, as may be collected 
from the following lines. =) ’ 


” On Corfwold hills there meéts 
A greater troop of gallants than Rome’s ftreets 
K’er faw in Pompey’s triumphs; beauties too, 
More than Diana’s beavie of nymphes could thew 
On their great hunting days 
there in the morn, 
When bright Aurora peeps, a bugle horn ; 
The fummons gives, fireight thoulands fill the plains 
On ftately courters,” 
_ “T have feleéted out.of this colleétion part of an eclogue, 
oy Mr. Thomas Randall, of Cambridge, which is one of the 
bei 
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beft of thofe pieces, defcribing the Cotefwold diverfions, 
The fpeakers are Collen and Thenot. 


Collen. ** Laft evening, lad, I met a noble fwayne, 
That fpurr’d his fprightly palfry o’er the playne ; 
His head with ribbands crown’d, and deck’d as gay 
As any lafle upon her bridal day. 

I thought (what eafy faiths we fhepherds prove !) 
This, not the bull, had been Europa’s love. 

1 afk’d the caufe ; they told me, this was he 
Whom this day’s triumph crown’d with scar & 
Many brave fteeds there were, fome you fhould find, 
So fleet as they had been fons of the winde. 
Others with hoofs fo fwift beat o’er the race, 

As if fome engine fhot ’em to the place. 

So many, and fo well-wing’d fteeds they were, 
As all the broode of Pegafus had been there. 
Rider and horfe cou’d not diftinguifh’d be, 

Both feem’d conjoin’d, a centaur’s progeny. 

A numerous troupe they were, yet all fo light, 
Earth never groan’d, nor felt ’em in their flight. 


Such royal paftimes Cotefwold mountains fill, 
When gentle {wains vifit her glorious hill ; 
Where with fuch packs of hounds they hunting go, 
As Cyrus never woon’d his bugle to; 
Whofe noife is mufical, and with full cries 
Beat o’er the fields, and echo through the fkyes : 
Orion, hearing, with’d to leave his {phere, 
And call his from heav’n, to {port ic there. 


There, thepherd, there the folemn games be plaid, 
Such as great Thefeus or Alcides made, 
Such as Apollo wifhes he had feen, 
And Jove defires had his invention been. 


The Nemzan and I{thmian paftimes fill, 
Though dead in Greece furvive on Cotefwold hill. 


Thenot. Happy, Orhill, the gentle graces now 
Shall trip o’er thine, and leave Citheron’s brow ; 
Parnaffus’ clift fhall finke below his {pring, 
And ev’ry mufe fhall on thy frontlet fing : 
The goddeffes again in ftrife fhall bee, 
And trom Mount Ida, make appeal to thee ; 
Olympus pay thee homage, and in dread 
The aged Alps fhall bow his fnowy head. 


But, gentle Collen, fay, what god or man 
Fame we for this great worke, Daphnis or Pan ? 
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Collen, _** Daphnis is dead, and Pan hath broke his reed, 
Tell all your flocks ’tis jovial Dover’s deed ; 
Behold the fhepherds in their ribbands goe, 

Aad fhortly all the nymphs fhall wear ’em too, 
Amaz’d to fee fuch glorie meet together, 

Biefs Dover’s pipe, whofe mufic call’d ’em hither, 
Sport you, my rams, at found of Dover’s name, 
Big-bellied ewes, make hafte to bring a lambe 

For Dover’s fold. Go maids, and lillies get, 

To make him up a glorious coronet. 

Swains, keep his holiday, and each man f{weare 
To faint him in the thepherd’s calendar. 


“ Mr. William Durham, in another copy of verfes, hath 
thus prefaged the lafting fame of this public fpirited man. 


‘* Firft thall the tender lambs with tygers dwell, 
And fearful harts fhall lodge with lions fell ; 
Firft thall the glorious ftar-beftudded fkie, 
Want light, and Neptune’s regiment be drie ; 
Firft fall the courtiers leave their fweet embraces, 
Ladies to plaifter o’er their furrow’d faces ; 
Firft thall Ny&imene, that bird of night, 
To flie at noon take pleafure and delight, 
Ere Cotefwold fhepherds, on their jointed reeds, 
Shall ceafe to fing his fame-deferved deeds ; 
Who from their tombs, wherein they were inthrall’d, 
The ancient dancing druides hath call’d.” 


‘ But thofe that allow Mr. Durham a competent fhare of 
merit aga poet, will probably refufe him their tuffrage as a 
prophet ; for already we hear bat little on the Cotefwolds 
of his worthy friend Mr. Dover, fince whofe time the di- 
verfions have alfo much declined, for want of fo good a 
patron. 


Damnofa quid non imminnit dies! HOR, ; 
What doth not time’s injurious hand impair !” 


The following account of the foil, produce, manufacture, 
Xe. of the foreft of Dean, will not, we believe, be difagrec- 
able to our readers. E 

“ The face of this: country is remarkably uneven, full of little 
hills, with fprings and pleafant rivulets purling down, and running 
between them. The foil is various, but much inclining to clay, 
proper for the growth of oak, which flourifhes here exceedingly. 
Here is alfo.plenty of beech, birch, holly, and other kinds of 
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** Our enemies * have always been fenfible of the great advan- 
tage we derive from the oak timber of’ Dean Foreft, which is per- 
haps the bett in the world for fhip-building, being extremely tough 
and hard when dry, and not fo apt to fplinter as that of the growth 
of other countries. 

‘© The foil of the foreft is alfo particularly agreeable to the cy- 
der apple. Styre cyder is almoft peculiar to this diftriét, and yields 
a mott extraotdiniry price. But befides this particular fort, it is 
the opinion of very competent judges, that the forefters make the 
beft cyder in the kingdom. In the year 1763 was fuch a plentiful 
crop of apples, that great quantities of them were fuffered to rot, 
for want ot cafks to put the cy¢er in ; yet even in that year, the 
beft old Styre fold at fifteen guineas the hogfhead, and is fince ad- 
vanced to twenty ; indeed, there is no fixing the price of it, being 
chiefly purchafed by perfons of fortune: it is, however, afferted, 
that Glouceiter(hire cyder is worth more money in the maker’s cel- 
lar, than the fiueft wines in the world, in the refpective countries 
of their own growth. The reafons generally alledged for this li- 
quor bearing io great a price, are, that the Styre apple is not a 
plentiful bearer, and the cyder in keeping is faid to be fo particu- 
larly liable to injury, from accidents altogether unaccountable, that 
its proving good is very precarious, 

‘** There is not much corn planted here, but fome people think 
the produce in that refpeét fufficient for the ufe of the inhabi- 
tants. 

‘© The foreft is full of iron ore, coal, and ochre, and the wa- 
ters of many of the fprings and rivulets, as they run along, tinge 
the ftones and other fubftances lying in their courfes, with a red- 
difh brown colour, received from the iron mine and ochre, through 
whofe beds they pafs. Ihave feen great variety of iron ore at M . 
Worrall’s, at Lidney, who is curious, and has colleéted many 
beautiful fpecimens out of thiscountry ; the chief of which are, 

‘© 1. Mincra ferri cryftallifata; an ore of a cryttaline form, not 
much attracted by the magnet. 

“© 3, Minera ferri nigricans, magneti amica; the dark-coloured 
ore, of which there are multitudes of varieties as to form, fome 
being firiated or channelled, teflulated, breaking into dice, radiated, 
&c. &c. > The miners here call this fpecies by the general name of 
bruth ore. It is very rich, and the magnet attra¢ts it itrongly. 


* Mr. Evelym obferves, that the Spaniards, in Queen Elizabeth’s reign, fént 
over an ambatlador into England, on purpofe to try if he could, either by pri- 
vate practices, great rewards, fair promife:, or any othcr contrivances whatevery 
procure this wooden wall, the ftrength of our kingdom, as they called it, to be 
deftroyed, who, had he effected his Majetty’s commiilion, had right well de- 
terved his particular favour. But what the crafty Spaniard could not do by 
treachery, was in the time of the great rebellion nearly completed through our 
own divifions and diffentions, by expecting to fale for fewel thofe ftout and fturdy 
oaks, whofe prefervation-might have preved a fure defence and bulwark on the 
wats, if the frozen winter of that iron age had not deftroyed them by fire. 

Evelyu’s Sylva. 
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« The pipe .oye is an aflemblage of {mall cylindrical columns, 
of various tengths, ‘Ttartding ciofe together, and iffuing ar one end 
from a lump of the fame kind of matter. The cylindrical thape is 
occafioned by the metallic matter falling ir a liqutd flate from the 
mals, to which the pipes are fixed, _and like icictes gradually con- 
creting into the various forms in which we find them. 

‘ Some of the ore is found in lumps, crowned with fpar, re- 
fembling a cawliflower, and other curlous figures. I faw there a 
piece of kidney ore, fo called from the figure of that gland always 
appearing at the end of it, when broken tran{verfely, one of the 
pieces fhewss it iz relievo, the other impreficd, It was almoft pure 
metal: but I think this came from Lancafhire. 

* The foreft coal crackles much when firft thrown into the fire, 
and burns very bright. It has a more fhining and gloily appear- 
ance than the Kingfwood coal, bur is not fo bituminous and lating, 
yet is more durable on the fire than the Shropfhire coal. The pis 
are’ not deep, tor when the miners find themfelves much incom. 
moded with water, they fink a new one, rather than erect a fire- 
engine, which might anfwer the expence very well, yet there is 
not one of them In all this divifions ‘They have, indeed, two or 
three pumps worked by cranks, that in fome meafure aniwer the 
Intention. 

‘* Great quantities of iron cinders are found in all parts where 
furnaces were formerly erected. Some of them are very rich aud 
valuable, and being mixed with the ore, not only help to flux ir, 
but render the metal tougher, and of a betrer temper, 

“ The furnaces for melting of ‘the ore are built of a gritty ore, 
dug out of the forett, that will endure a fire inreafe enough to mec 
or break down almoft any other materi2z!. ‘isc grains of this tone, 
fays Dr. Grew, rhuft therefore be infupersbie, yet net fo united, 
but that the ftone is fomewhat fott and crumbly, of a dirty colour, 
hke fuller’s earth. 

“ Some furnaces are between-twenty snd thirty feet high. 
The cavity is in the fixape of a crucible, and about feven or eight 
feet in diameter at the mouth. They are generaliy burr azainft 
a bank, or at leaft one is thrown up again{t them, that the work- 
men may afcend by a fpiral kind of path, to throw in the ma- 
terials at the mouth, which is done. in the following manner ; 
firit, ten bafkets of charcoal, then ten of cinders, and laiily the 
fame quantity of ore, which is repeated every haif hour, The 
blaft is made at a hole“about three inches diameter, towards the 
bottom of the furnace, by two vait bellows, near thirty foot long, 
which are driven by watcr, and work alternately. There isa hole 
fill}ower, to which a plug is well adjufted, where they Ict out the 
drofs, which, by the violent acticn of the bellows, is feparated 
from the metal in fafion, and being the lighteft, lies at top. Quire 
at the bottom of the furnace is another hole with its plug, which 
is drawn out once in twenty-four hours, when the iron rune upon 
abed of fand, laid upon the earthen floor, from the furnace to 
the length of thirty feet. There isa large groove impreffed in the 
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fund, from one end of the floor to the other, and short ones alt 
‘along the fides of it, oneénd of each of which egters into the 
large One, thatferves.as a common conveyance to carry the me- 
tal sto the fhort encs, where the iron pigs are caft. That which 
fils the large groove is called the fow, and is broken into convenient 
lengths for working. 

*¢ From the furnace, the fows and pigs of iron are carried to the 

“forges, which. are of two forts, one of which is called the finery, 
the other the chatery. On the hearth of the finery, is a large 
charcoal fire, excited by bellows like thofe at the furnace, but not 
fo large. hey put the ends of two or three pigs or fows into the 
finery together, where fofcening gradually, they ttirand work them 
till the metal runs together into one mafs or lump, which they call 
ahalf bloom. This they take our, and giving it a few ttrokes with 
theirs fledges, they carry it to a great weighty hammer, raifed like- 
wile by the motion of a water-wheel, where it is prefently beaten 
out into a thick, fhort, fquare figure; this is put into the finery 
again, and being made red hot, 1s worked wader the fame hammer, 
to the fhape of a bar in the middle, with a fquare knob at each end, 
Laitly, they give it another heating in the chafery, and more work- 
ing under the hammer, till they have brought the iron into bars of 
the required fhape and tize, 

‘* About fix yeais ago,.amexperiment was tried at Lidney, to 

“make ivon with pit coal, charred to difcharge it of the fulphur, 
which renders the metals friable ; but tt was not found to aniwer, 
otherwife it would have been a. prodigious faving to the iron-mafter, 
as wood gets dearer almoit every featon, but the coal mines are in- 
exhauttible. 

** The large iron furnaces now in ufe were firft erected by the 
cyown, not jong betore 1617, as appears by the return toa com- 
mitlion iffued out of the exchequer in that year. The fort in ufe 
io Kd. I, * was called forgeam crrantem. I conclude this fort was 
carried trom place to place, and worked by hand, It was certainly 
owing to their ufing machines of little power, that our anceftors 
tete the cinders fo rich and full of metal. 

** Some quettions arifing between the Earl of Nottingham, ju- 
fice in eyre wm all the King’s rorefts, and the Earl of Dorfet, trea- 
furer of England, concerning the difpofing of the King’s woods in 
his foretts, all the judges or England were aflembled, by the King’s 
command, to refolve them. .After conference and deliberation, 
they delivered their anfwer; which, with the order of the exche- 
quer in confeqvence thereof, may be feen in 4th Init. p. 299. 

** Some patliges in the courfe of this narration may, perhaps, 
excite the reader to lament with me the general neglect of the fo- 


¥ In that reien, there were feventy-two forges in Dean Foreft, as appears by 
the recora of the affairs of this forett, preferved ina colleétion of MSS. left by 
Lerd Chief Juitice Hale, to Lincoln’s-Inn library; where ict is further faid, 
Ligue isbet forgia per annum dabis dimiro regi.’ vij fole et forgia operans p’ dimid, 
ann. dabat ij sya yy. den, et f: rgia operant per {ar tem partcm unius enri dabit. Xie 
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re timber, which ought to be preferved for public ufe. The pro- 
duce of it to the crown is very trifling, as appears by the isbie- 
quent account, the authenticity of which may be depended on, as 
[had it from a gentleman of honour. 


“ Trent. South, An account of the produce of timber, together 
with the bark, lops, tops, and offal-wood thereof, felled and cut 
down in his Majelty’s foreft of Dean, in the county ot Glou- 
cefter, by a medium of feven years laft paft, viz. from the 
25th of March, 1745, to 25th of March, 1752. 


ie ae 
© Anno 1745. It does not appear that any timber ‘ 
was felled in the faid fogett, therefore charged nil, 
« Se . , 
 Anno1746. Jntheaccountof John ~ 

Philipfon, Efq. furveyor-general 
ot his Majefty’s woods on the fouth 
fide of ‘Trent, of wood-fales hy 
him made in the faid foreft, pur- 
fuant to a warrant from the right 
hon. the lords commiffioners of nis 
Majetty’s treafury, bearing date 
the 6th day of May, 1736, he is 
charged with the fale of feveral 
quantities of timber, together with 
the bark thereof, valucd and fold 
to divers perfons for the fum of 5670 13 g 

“ Ip another account of the faid 
John Phillipfon, of wood-fales 
by him made in the faid forett, 
purfuant to a like warrant, dated 
the 3d day of July, 1746, he is 
charged with the fale of wood, va- 
lued and fold to divers perfons for 
the fum of . 510 & @: 

** In another account of the faid 
John Philipfon, of wood-fales 
by him made in the faid forett, 
purfuant to a like warrant, dated 
the 17th day of February, 746, 
he is charged with the fale. of fe- 
veral quantities of wood,. felled 
and cut down in the faid foreft, va- 
lued'and fold to divers perfons, for 
the fum of 4 813 0 62 


——— 
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* Anno1747. And in another account of the faid 
John Philipfon, of wood-fales by him made in 

the faid foreft, purfuant to a like warrant, da- 

ted the 31ft day of March, 1747, he is charged - 
Qq 2 with 
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with divers quantities of wood, felled and cut 

down in the faid foreft, valued and fold to di- 

vers perfons, for the fum of - 
Annis 1748, 1749, 1750,1751. It does not appear 
that any timber was felled in the faid forett ; 
but there are two warrants direcied to the faid 
Jobn Philipfon, to cut down timber there, one 
dated the 18th of January, 1749, to raife, 
clear of all charges, the fum of 3731. 4s. for 
repairs in Windfor Foreft ; and the other da- 
ted the 2gth of January, 1750, to raife the 
fum of 67671. 178. 43d. to be paid to Mr. 
Whatley, for repairs at Hampton-Court houfe, 
park, and Windfor great park, which the faid 
John Philipfon has not accounted for, there- 
tore 13 charged 2: - 


the object of avarice and rapine. 





Leto. dhe 
499 4 2% 
nil. 


** If when the courts of Swainmote and Attachment were re- 
gularly holden, and offenders punithed, the very cfticers of the 
foreit were daring enough to plunder it, as appears to have been 
the cafe, * it can be no wonder, furely, now thofe courts are dil- 
continued, and the execution of the foreft law, as to the place, has 
been laid afide for nearly thirty years, that the foreft fhould become 


*¢ During the laft war, great quantities of the timber were cut 


i ths and fent to Plymouth, for the ufe of the royal navy, which was a 
fee! | proper application of it, and proved a very ieafonable fupply. And 
EL a it were to be withed, rather, I fear, than to be expected, in this age 
ej ‘h of prodigality and extravagance, of venality and corruption, that 














ought not to be neglected. 
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now, before it be too late, proper means may be ufed to preferve 
the timber that remains ; and that care may be fpeedily taken to 
raife a future crop, to be ready for ufe before the prefent be entirely 
exhauited. This is a matter of great and national concern, and 


‘ 


** This foreft is winter-limed, or exempted from common, be- 
tween the 11th of November and the 23d of April by 20 C. Il. 


‘* The gentry of the foreft are courteous, hofpitable and gene- 
rous; and the poorer fort Gf people, by their example, are now 
brought to an obliging kind of behaviour, which ufed not to di- 
ftinguifh their charaéter : for this country was formerly fo entirely 
covered with wood, fo dark and terrible, and the roads fo intricate, 
irom their often crofling each other, that it rendered the inhabi- 


* Acommiffion ifluing out of the Exchequer, 25th of March, 1617, to Wil- 


/ 


jiam Cook, knt. and others, to enquire into the ftate of the foreft, they made 
this return—That George Cafile and William Callow, the perfons appointed for 
the marking of trees and delivery of woud for the iton-works, within the foreft, 
have felled 160 oaks of timber, at a place called the Hayts, of purpofe to have 
the bark thereof; which bark they have fold, as by the depofition of John 
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tints barbsrous, and emboldened them to commit many robberies 
and outrages, particularly on the banks of the Severn, infomuch 
chat an act of parliament was made, 8 H. VI. on purpofe to curb 
god retrain them. Mining is the chief employment of the poor, 
ho, 1am told, can earn more money than any common labourers 
in the kingdom befides. 

“ The toretters bonit of their independency, and fay, that the 
produce of their own country is fufficient for them, without bein 
obliged to any other part of the kingdom ; which, that the reader 
may be the better difpofed to credit, I will give him, at the conclus 
fon of the account of this county, an old proverb in its favour ; 


“ Happy is the eye betrwixt the Severn and the Wye,” 


“ There was enother foreft in this county, called the Foreft of 
King{wood ; but it was difafforeiied in the reign of King Heary 
III. In the aét of parliament for erecting the parith of St. George, 
near Briftol, it is called the New or Late Forett of Kingfwood. It 
extended from Nibby-Green, northwards, to the river Avon, which 
runs to Briftol, fouthwards, being fixteen or feventeen miles in 
length, and in fome places near fix miles broad. At prefent, what 
is called King {wood Foreft, lies in the parifhes of Bitton, Mangotf- 
field, and St, George’s, containing about 5000 acres of ground, fe- 
veral gentlemen being poffeffed of it, by patent from the crowny 
and it confifts chiefly of coal mine.” 

The quantity of cheefe made in the county Mr. Ruddeg 
calculates thus : 

‘« The vale is eftimated at 500,000 acres, allowing for the Ses 
yern, &c. 350,000 of them are in pafture, of which admit 158,000 
acres to be ied by milch cattle; then, at three acres to each cow, 
the ftock will be 50,000. The moft ufual calculation is: 3 cwt. of 

“cheefe to a cow, according to which, the fum of the whole year’s 
making, in the vale, will be 7500 tons. But there are milch beafts 
kept in the other parts of the county. If you allow 20 to every 
3000 acres, upon an average, then on 500,000 acres will be found 
3333 milch cattle, from which, according to the above proportion, 
may be made about 50g tons of cheefe: and together, the year’s 
making will be Sooo tons for the whole county. 

“* For the three or four laft years, cheefe, upon an average, has 
fold at about 281. per ton; therefore, the value of the whole will 
be 224,000l,. The greateft part of it is fent by the faétors to Lon- 
don ; a confiderable quantity of it goes to Briftol, and to the fairs 
at Gloucefler, Stow, Leachlade, &c. and fo is difperfed thro’ the 
country.” 

(To be continued.) 
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Preachers, both Britifh and Foreign, in the feveral Deno- 
minations of Prote/lants, from the Beginning of the Reforma- 
tion, to the prefent Time: wherein are collected, from au- 
thentic Hiftorians, their mast remarkable Actions, Sufferings, 
and Writings; exhibiting the Unity of their Faith and Ex- 
perience in their feveral Ages, Countries, and Profeffions; 
and illuffrating the Power of Divine Grace in their holy 
Living and Dying. By the Rev. Erafmus Middleton, Leéturer 
of St. Bennet’s, Gragechurch Street; and of St. Helen's, 
Biphopfgate Strect. 8vo. NoPrice, Hogg. 


** At a time,” fays our pious author in his preface, “ when 
infidelity and irreligion abound on the one hand, and popery and 
other heretical tenets are making large ftrides upon the reformed 
religion cn the other, it hath been thought neceflary, by many 
ferious perfons, of all the protettant denominations among us, to 
oppofe a tcrrent of wickednefs and delufion, which threatens to 
bear down all before it. The judgments of God, which feem to 
bang over us as a nation, and the dreadful feourge of war, with 
which we are already vifited, may juftly be imputed to the pre- 
vailing iniquity of the times, the diflolutenefs of our public prin- 
ciples and manners, and the open difregard for the Lord of Hofts, 
which fo many among us, in.practice if not in words, have dared 
to avow. - We have reafon to tremble as a nation, under the awful 
vifitations of the Almighty; and to fear, that, unlefs a reforma- 
tion of our general condué takes place, and a greater regard be 
paid to the interefts of religion and truth, we fhall be afflicted with 
~ heavier difpenfations, and that what we fee already, is only the 

ginning of forrows. Ss 

** With this view it hath-been fuggefted, that (as nothing makes 
ftronger impreflions upon the mind than example) a review of the 
lives.and principles of the moft eminent perfons in the proteftant 
churches, tron the: beginning of the reformation to the prefent 
day, might be a providential means of athifting, at leat, in giving 
a check to this general inundation of infidelity and falfe opmions. 
The attentive perufal and confideration of what thofe great and 
good men maintained, fuffered for, or died in pofleffion of ; may, 
an the hand of God, be initrumental in teading others ‘to follow 
their example, or at leaftdeter many from reviling and contemning 
thofe peculiar principles of the proteftant doétrine,- which their 
indolence or their ignorance have not fuffered them to underftand. 
It may fafely be faid, that nothing has contributed fo ‘natch to 
the reception of impious or fuperftitious tenets among us, as the 
Spiritual darknefs of our prefent enlightened age, which indeed has 
made great improvements in the knowledge of every thing but one 
—and that is, the one thing needtul. Our youth are trained up, 
according to the tafuion, in the ignorance and contempt of every 
shing facred ; and no man is allowed either fenfe or difcretion, un- 
lefs he is quite at eale with refpect to religion, and indifferent to the 
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great concerns of eternity. In hort, to be polite, in the common 
zeceptation, is to be profane ; and to gain a character of under- 
fanding and honeur,.a man wut affect to defpife the contcientious 
purity of che gofpel, and openly difregard the author of all wifdom, 
What can be hoped for from maxims like thefe ; but what we have 
giready found; viz. irreligion on the one fide, and fpiritual error 
on the other? And thefe, we may expect, will draw upon us (as 
they did upon the churches of Afia) the dreadful fcourges of God, 
by outward calamitics, and in the progre{s of inward biindnefs or 
abanddnment. 

‘© Every man, therefore, who has any concern for the glory 
of God, the purity of the Gofpel, and the bett interefts of pofterity, 
will readily (we fhould hope) give his earneit encouragement to a 
work, which feems calculated for thefe important purpofes, as well 
as his own edification. It is a family-book, and may be put into 
the hands of youth, both for their information as a hiitory, and 
for their profit as an. inflructor, Mr. Fox’s 4.25 and Monuments 
were ordered by authority to be placed in every church, that ‘the 
people of the feveral paridhes in the kingdom, might beled, to 
thorough dete{tation of the poifonous principles and bloody praétices 
of the Papifts. ’Lis to be regretted, thac this order, like many 
others, is grown obfoletes Perhaps, in no cafe, is the difufe of 
wholefome injunctions more to’be lamented, than in the unbridled 
liberty, which is ten in the education of our youth. People, of 


be worft principles, may, wit’ out examination, inculcate them 


freely upon the rifing generation: and thus, infidioutly, Popery, 
infidelity, and immorality, are fcattered all over the land. How- 
ever, it cannot be unfeafonable for parents, in particular, to lay a 
work of this kind before their children, when the tenets of Rome, 
dangerous to all civil and religious liberty, feem to be gaining 
ground among us. Thofe, indeed, are the moft ‘guorant of the 
community, who are infected or moft likely to be intected by thar 
‘corrupt leaven; for, it may be truly faid, no man was ever {e- 
duced into its erroneous principles, either by the conviction of his 
‘reafon or his feufes, and much lefs by the fanctions of /criprure. 
And we muit do the Papifts the juftice to fay, that they do not 
atempt this fort of conviction. Their arguments and inducements 
are laid in the fears of the /impir, who know neither the true doc- 
rtines of Chriftianity nor themfelves, and in their own felt-fufli- 
cient, or rather-all-fuficient, authority; which, if it was properly 
explained, would fooner excite the contempt and abhorrence, than 
the approbation of any reafonable being. 

‘* As to the work itfelf, we have freely made ufe of the feveral 
authors who penned the lives of thefe illuttrious men; omitting 
what.was either too prolix for our plan, or what, upon comparifon 
with other accounts, did not appear fufficiently founded; and add- 
ang many cireumftances, which had efcaped them or have fince 
been colieéted by others. By this method, we may, without va- 
nity, hope, that thefe relations are in general more complete than 
thole which have been hitherto offered ro the public, In the feveral 
3 accounts 
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accounts of thefe evangelical men, the great object of our plan has 
been the general edification, as well as tnformation ; and, for this 
end, the reader will find many ferious reflections interfperfed 
throughout the work, How far we have fucceeded, muft be fub- 
mitted to the judgment of the reader; whom, ifa fincere Chriftian, 
we fhall truft to pleafe; and, if otherwife, we ought not to be an- 
xious about it. 

‘© We will only detain the reader to affure him, that no bigotted 
partiality to fects or denominations, whether -eftablifhed or to- 
lerated, will be found in this collection; bur our whole attention 
has been paid to truly great and gracious characters of all thofe 
perfuafions, which hold the diftinguifling principles of the gofpel, 
and are. united in the main endeavour to promote our common 
Chrittianicy. 

‘¢ The copper-plates are the performance of an ingenious young 
ertift, and fufficiently befpeak his merit. ‘The encouragers of this 
undertaking will perceive, that this part of the work has been 
performed in a manner much fuperior to what is generally-given ; 
and, we doubt not, .it will be fuliy agreeable to their expeétation. 

“© May the Ged of all grace be p'cafed to blefs our attempt; to 
the inftrudtion of the ignorant and them that are cut of the way; to 
the edification of huinble profefiors of the gofpel; and to the faris- 
faction of all thofe, whatever be their outward denomination, who 

ve our Lord Jefus Chritt in fncerisy.” 

We have laid before our readers the whole preface, that 
they might from thence form a perfeét idea of the nature 
ef the work before us. This firft volume contains the 
hiftories of the following evangelic authors or preachers, 

** Wickliffe, Hufs, Jerom of Prague, John de Wefalia, Ha- 
milron, Geldenbaur, Ocecclampsdius, Zuinglius, Biiney, Frith, 
‘Tindale, Lambert, Regius, Capito, Simon Grynaus, Leo Jude, 
Brulius, Luther, Withart, F. Myconius, Diazius, Cruciger, Fae 
yius, Bucer, Munfler, Hedio, Geo. Pr. of Anhalt, Rogers, Saun- 
ders, Hooper, Faylor, Ferrar, Bradford, Jonas, Latimer, Rid- 
Jey, Philpot, Cranmer, Ponet, Melancthon, John 4 Lafco, P. 
Martyr, Tho. Grynexus, and Vergerio.” 

We fhould be inclined to make many copious extraéts 
from this animating performance, did not the propoted li- 
mits of our Revicw at prefent put it out of our powerz we 
fhall however prefent our readers with the hiftory: of Lau» 
rence Saunders, whofe life and death Mr. Middleton relates 
ain the following words, 

** This gracious man, defcended from an opulent family, and 
eminent as a fcholar, but ftill mote refpectable for the grace given him 
of God, -was educated at Eaton, and from thence chofen to King’s 
Lollege, in Camb: idge; where, for three years, he applied him- 
felt clofely to ftudy, and make a confiderable proficiency in learn- 
tag: bat his mother, with a view to increafe his plentiful geome 
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bound him to a capital merchant, in the city of London, to be in- 
fructedin trade. The merchant, being a religious man, foon per- 
ceived that Saunders’s natural bias was to learoing, rather than 
trode: and, from his ferioufnels, prefuming that the Lord had 
fome employment for him far more important than that of mer: 
chandize, he gave him his indenturet. Upon this, Saunders re- 
turned again to Cambridge, where he made a further progrefs in 
his tudies. He was a man, exercifed with very fevere tempta- 
tions and inward corflicts, but gracioufly fupportéd, and much 
comforter Thefe crials wrought in him fuch experience, as qua- 
lified him afterwards, ia his minifterial labors, to adminifter com- 
fort to others. Ue remained fome eonfiterahble time in the univer- 
fity, after he had taken his matter of arts degree ; and in the reign 
of King Edward. he entered into holy orders, and was made lece 
turer of Fotheringhay ; about which time he married. He was 
next made a reader in the cathedral of Litchfield, where he was 
very fuccefsiul in winning fouls to God; and, by his holy life and 
converfation, obtained a good report, even of his adverfaries. He 
was from thence removed to Church-Langron in Leicefterthire, 
and, laitly, to the rectory of Alihallows, in Bread-{treet, London. 

‘** He went down frequently to Church-Langton, intending to 
relign it; but,.Queen Mary coming to the throne, he changed his 
mind, knowing that none but a Papift would fucceed hin. In his 
way thither, he preached at Northampton, and, being filled with 
zeal for the truth, he bore a nobie tetlimony againft the errors of 
popery: which (faid he) are likely to {pring up again, as a juit 
vilitation of God, for the little love that England hath borne to the 
truths and privileges of the gofpel, fo plentifully afforded her. He 
was apprebenfive of the troubles that atcerwards came to pafs; and 
theretore applied himfeif, with all diligence, to confirm his people 
in the truth (notwithitanding the proclamation to the contrary) and 
to arm them ayainit ali talfe doctrines; but he was at length op- 
poled, and finally hindered by open violence. He was then much 
advifed to leave the kingdom, which he pofitively refufed, and went 
firaight for London to vifit his flock in Bread-ttreet. In his way, 
pretty near to town, he was overtaken by Mordaunt, the queen’s 
counfellor, who afked, If he did not preach at fuch atime in Bread- 
ftreet? He anfwered, Yes. And will you, faid Mordaunt, preach 
foagain? Yes, faid he, to-morrow you may hear me there ; where 
Iwill confirm, by God’s word, all [then preached. I would ad- 
vife you, faid Mordaunt, to forbear. Mr. Saunders faid, If you 
will forbid me, by lawful authority, I muft then forbear. Nay, 
faid the other, I fhall not forbid you. So they parted. The next 
day being Sunday, he expounded the eleventh chapter of the fe- 
cond epiltle to the Corinthians; and in the afternoon, defigning ro 
give his people another exhortation, he went again to church ; but 
when he came there, the Bifhop of London’s officer prevented him, 
by taking him before his lordfh:p [ Bonner} Mordaunt, and fome of 
the bifhop’s chapiains. 
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The bifop charged him with treafon, herefy, and fedition, 
and req aired of him ibis opinion about tranfubtt: antiation In writing ae 
ch being obi:ged to comply with, he faid, * You feek my blo 7 
you fhall evs ir: LT pray God you may be fo baptized ia it, 
that you may herearter loathe blood-iucking, and become a better 
man.’ Bihop Borner fent him to Bifhop Gardiner ; where he was 
kept flandiwy uncorered tour hours at the door of the room, in 
vhich wer Stung Mordaunt and fome others; till at length the 
bifhop, siurping iron court, ordered him into a proper place for 
éxamiacion, and then interrogated him in the following manner. 
* Tow dare you to preach, notwichitanding the qucen’s proclama- 
tion io the contrary ?? Mr. Saunder’s aniwered, * He was moved in 
in his confcence | to * he o from the > apottie’s command, #0 obey God 
rath» than man’ A gocdly confcience furely,’ fai id the bithop, 
* which could ss our queen a Rees or mifbegotten ; is it not, 
I pray 2?) Mr. Saunders taid, ‘Ido not fay, or go about to make 
the queen bafe or witbegotten 5; but let thole be careful about that 
inatter, who hav~ publifhe: : the fame to the world, to their thame 
and reproach,’ (k or it feems the bifiep had pretaced the book ot 
True Obedience, in order to curry favor with Henry VIII. in which 
yet n Mary was openly declared to be a baftard.) Mr. Saunders 
added, § We do only preich in fincertty the purity of the word ; 
which, althovgh we are now forbid to do with our mouths, yet I 
doubt nor, but that our aloes hereafter fhall more fully manifett 
the fame.’ Upon which the bithop cried out, to take away the 
frantic fool to prifon. To which Mr. Saunders faid, * I thank 
God, who has at laf sven mea place of reft and quietnefs, where 
I may pray for your lordilip’s ex mverfion.” 

“When Mrs. Saunders * ‘ent firtt to prifon to fee her hufband, 
the keeper told her he had frit charge not to fuffer any body to 
fpeak fad him; but thar, if the chofe to fay at the gate, he would 
tukhe the ehild, which fle had in her arms, to its father: fhe con- 
fented; and the father rejoiced to fee his fon, and faid, * He 
h: a rather have fuch a boy than two thoufand pounds :’ And to 
jome that fi *y by, who admired the chiid, he faid, * What man, 
that fearsGid, would not rather lofe his life, than baftardize fuch 
a child, make nis wite a whore, and himfelf a whore-moager? Ir 
there were po other reafon, why a man of n ny eftate fhould lofe his 
live, yet who wor wld not give it, to avouch this child to be | Ziti- 
mate, and his marriag eto be law ful and holy ?” 

“ "Mr, § Saunders, being confined a year and a quarter in prifon, 

tlenvih fent tor and examined before the queen's counc il, bs- 
fhop Gardiner, Bonner, and others, in the follow? g manner. 
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Ger’, Te is well known tot vou have been a prifoner for the 
abomin. ble heretics at id talfe do€trine that you have fhewn ; and 
now itis theughr good, thar mercy be fhewed to fuch as feek for 1 

WV heret ture, if you will now conform, and come home again, mer y 
is ready. AVe mutt fay, that we all have fallen, but now are we rifen 
again, and returned to the Catholic church: you muft therefore 
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rife with us, and come home unto it. Give us then a direct an- 


wel, 
rh Saund. My lord, if it pleafe your honours, give me leave to 
ak with deliberation. 

* Gard. Leave off your painting and pride of foeech ; for fuch 
is the fafhioa of you all, to pleafe yourfeives in your gionous 
words, Anfwer yea, or nay. 

+ Saund. My lord, it is not a time for me now to paint: and as 
for pride, [ have no caufe to be proud; my learning I contefs to 
be but little; and as for wealth, I have now none at ‘all. Never- 
theleis, it behuves me to anfwer your demand cautioutly ; feeing 
that one of thefe two extreme perils are likely to beial me: the 
lofing of a good confcience, or my life. And I tell you the truth, 
I love both tife and liberty, if 1 could enjoy them without the hure 
of my conf{cience. 

“ Gard, Confcience! you have none at all, but pride and arro- 
gancy, dividing yourfelves by fingul: arity from the church. 

“\Siund. The Lord knows ail men’s coafeiences. And as to 
the cha Tge of feparation from the church, as I underitand your 
lord‘hip’s meaniny, I affure you L liv e in the faith in which J have 
been brought up ‘ever fince I was msi years of age ; being 
taught, that the power of the bithop of Rome is bur ufurped, with 
many confequent abui‘es. Yea, thi is have I received fro: Nn YOUR 
hands that are here prefent, as a thing agreed upon by the Catho- 
lic church and public authority. 

“ Gard. Yea, marry, but I pray you, have you received by 
confeut and authority all your herelies of the bleffzd facrament of 
the altar ? 

‘* Saund. My lord, it is lefs offence to cut of an arm, hand, or 
joint of a man than to cut off the head; for a man may live with 
the lofs of any oné of thefe, but “a cannot live without his head. 
But you, all the whole fort of you, have agreed tu cut off the fu- 
premacy of the bifhop of Rome, whom now you will have again 
to be the head of the church. 

* Bifhop of London. My lord, I have his own hand-writing 
againit the bleffed facrament. What fay you to that, Saunders? 

** Saund, What I have written, I have written; and further I 
will not accufe mytelf. You can lay nothing to my clarge, for 
having broke any of your laws, fince they were in furee. 

** Gard. Well, vou are obitinate, and refufe liberty. 

** Sauad, My lord, I may not buy liberty at fuch a price : : but 
Ibefeech your honours to ‘cbrain of the queen fuch a pardon for 
us, that we may live and keep our confciences unclogged, and we 
fhall live as mott obedient fubiects; or elfe, [ mutt fay for myfelr, 
that, by God's grace, I wili abide the greatefl ex xtremity that man 
can do againit me, rather than to act againtt my confcience, 

“ Gard. Ah, firrah! you will live as you lift. ‘The Donatitts 
defired to live in fingularity ; but indeed they were not fit to tive 
Upo A the earth: no more are you, and that you casas ¥ within 


thgfe feven days; and therefore away with him 
x2 “+ Saunde 
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“¢ Saund. Welcome be it, whatfoever the will of God thall be, 
either lite or death. And 1 te!l you truly, I have learned to die, 
But I exho't you to beware of fhedding innocent blood, Truly it 
will cry aloud againil y.u. The Spirit of God sett upon all your 
honours ! amen. 

‘* Mr. Saunders was then taken into an adjoining room till fome 
others were examined, that they might be all led to prifon toge- 
ther; and where finding a great number of people, he fpake to 
them freely ; declaring what they deferved on account of their fal- 
lng from Chrift io Antichritt; and exhorted them to repent and 
turn, and witha flronger faith embrace Chrift, and contefs him to 
the end, in defiance of antichriit and fin, death and the devil ; and 
to live in the love and favour of God. He was afterwards taken to 
the prifon in Bread-ftreet, out of which he preached to his parithio- 
ners, as he hal formerly done out of the pulpit. 

*¢ On the fourth day of February, the bifhop of London went 
to him in the prifon, and degraded him: upon which he faid, ‘I 
toank God, Lam none of your church.’ The next morning the 
inerift ot London delivered him up to fome of the queen’s guard, 
who were appointed to take Lim to Coventry to be burned there. 
They travelied no farther than St. Aiban’s the firft night, where 
they were met by Mr. Grimoald, a man of greater gifts than con- 
fancy ; to whom Mr. Saunders faid, after giving him a leffon fuit- 
adie to his revolting ftate, * Will you pledge me out of this cup 
which I will begin to-drink of to you ?? Grimoald, fhrugging up 
his fhouiders, anlwered, * I wiil pledge you out of that cup which is 
in your hand with a!l my heart; but of that other which you mean, 
Iwill not promife you.’ © Well,’ replied Mr, Saunders, * my dear 
Lord Jefus Chrift hath drank to me of a more bitter cup; and fhe!l 
1 not pledge my moft precious Saviour? Yes, I hope I fhall.’? At 
Coventry, he was put into the gaol amongft the common prifoners, 
where he ilept very little, {pending the night in praver, and in in- 
Rructing others ; and where to a friend he faid, * Pray for me, for 
d am the moft unfit for this high cffice of any one that was ever ap- 
poinred it; bur my gracious God and dear father is able to make 
ime {trong encugh,’ 

“© The next day, the eighth of February, 1555, they led him 
away to the place of execution, without the citv; which when they 
were within fight of, the officer appointed to fee the execution done, 
faid to Mr. Saunders, thar he wzs one of the people that marred 
the queen's realm with talfe doftrine and herefy, and that therefore 
he deferved death: however, if he would revoke his herefies, he 
bad oiders with hom for his pardon; but tf not, added he, yonder 
is the fire prepared for thee. Vo which Mr. Saunders anfwered, 
* It isnot [, nor my fellow-preachers of God’s truth, that have 
hure the queen’s realm, but it is yourfelf, and fuch as youare, that 
have always refifled G.d’s holy word, that mar the queen’s realm. 
I ho'd no heretics, bur the do¢trine of God, the blefled gofpel of 
Chrift; it ts thar T hold. ir is shat I believe, it is that I have 
taught, and it is ¢/a¢ I will never yevoke,’ Upon this, the other 
rejoined, 
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rejoined, ‘ Away with him.’ And Mr. Saunders proceeded with 
much apparent comfort and refolution, When he came to the 
place, he fell to the ground and prayed ; and then arofe, and took 
the take in his arms, to which he was to be chained, and kifled ir, 
faying, * Welcome the crofs of Chrift; welcome everlafting life.’ 
He was faltened to the ftake, and the fire was kindled ; but the 
wood being green, they cruelly tormented him for a long time : 
which gave an opportunity for a further proof of the covenant- 
faithfulnefs and love of u1m, who hath promifed, that his grace 
fall be fufficient, and where afflictions abound, caufeth the confola- 
tions of his Spirit much more toabound. This holy man, with the 
utmott fortitude and patience, endured his torments, and at length 
fweetly fell aflvep in Fefus. 

“ In the beginning of Queen Mary’s reign, Mr. Saunders met 
with Dr. Pendleton, a man ot learning and feeming zeal in preach- 
ing the gofpel ; and their converfation turning upon the times, and 
the probabiluy of a very fevere perfecution, Mr. Saunders appear- 
ed weak in faith, and very fearful that he fhould not remain fted- 
fait: but Pendleton, with an air of courage and zeal, faid, ‘ What, 
man! there is much more caufe for me to fear than you; for I 
have a very big, fat body; yet I wikt fee the utmoft drop of this 
greafe of mine melted away, and the laft gobbet of this flefh of 
mine confumed to afhes, before I will forfake Jefus Chrift, and his 
truth which I have profeffed.’ It was not long after, that they were 
both put to the trial; when poor feeble, faint-hearted Saunders, 
always jealous of himfelf, by the power of divine grace, fealed the 
truth with his blood, and proud, telf-fuflicient Pendleton fell away 
and turned Papift-—So true it is, that the moft confident 7a them- 
Jives ave the neareft to apoftacy, and that nothing can fupport the 
foul in trials, and carry it happily through them, but the omnipo- 
tent grace of an Almighty Redeemer.” 

(To be continued.) 





The Lively Moralift : an Epifile from a late unfortunate Young 
Lady, to her Lover the M—r sof C r——n, a few 
Hours before her Death, after the News of a late domeftie 
fecident. With Nutes and Illuftrations. 4:0. 18. Ode 
Faulder, 








We are given to underftand that the anecdote on which 
this Epiftle is built is borrowed from a pathetic and intereft- 
ing event, mentioned in one of the public prints for the firft 
of Fcbruary laft. 

_ ‘* The unhappy Marquis, who has fo recently experienced the 
levereft of all fublunzry misforrunes, conjugal infidelity, had the 
farther grief the other day, after his wife’s elopement, to receive 
the melancholy news of the death of a lady, to whom —— 
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teen betrothed, before family interpofition compelled him to the 


inaufpic ous match he aiterwards made. ‘This unfortunate lady 
died in obfeurity, abfoly ely of a broken heart, as a martyr to 
her infeparable™ attachment. A very afte sting circumftance in 


this event is, that this true lover bequeathed a ring to her faith- 
lefs lnamorate, patherically expreffing ihe fad occafion of her 
deat th.” 
This affe&irg circumftance was, it muft be owned fa- 
vourable to the tender muf: -» and as poctical times go, our 
bard has not done vinits—the misfortunate of it is, that the 
epiftolary verfifiers of the age put us too often in mind of a 
poem which can bear no fort of compavifon. We can trace 
many attempts at the eloquence of Pope’s Eloife in this 
«© Lovely Moralift,” anc even admitting the imitation to 
be good, the original being fo much better, we may tay of 
the borrowing poet, as the late Mir. Charles Churchill faid of 
a well-known borrowing player (Elolland) 
*¢ J hate e’en Garrick thus at fecond hand.” 
So, ** J#e hate e’en Pope at fecond hand.” M. 





The Rocks of Meilerie: an Epifile fram the C—nr—fs of 
D—r—y to the D—te of D—r—t. Written near the Lake 
of Geneva; with a Preface and Illuftrations. 4to. 1s. Od. 
Faulder, 


The author tells us that he is indebted for the title of this 
poem to a beautiful detcripticon of Roufleau’s of the fpot 
which has given birth to his chi ef machinery. 

** Ce liew folitaire formoit un réduit fauvage & defert; mais 
plein ce ces fortes de beautés qui ne plaifent qu’aux ames fenfibles, 
& parciffent horribles aux autres: un torrent, tormé par ia fonte 
des neiges, rouloit a vingt pas de nous une cau ba uibeufe, et cha- 
Toit avec bruit du limon du fable, & des pierres: derriere nous une 
chuice ode roches inacceffibles feparoit l’efplanade ot nous etions ce 
cette partie des Alp es qu’on nomme les Glaciers, parce que d’enor- 
mcs for umets de glace qui s’accroificnt inceifamment les couvrent 
a pui s le coumencement du monde; des forets de noirs fapins nous 
oubiagoient tifement a droite: un grand bois de chéne étoit 4 
gauche au dela du torrent, & au defluus de novus cette immenfe 
plaine d’eau que le lac forme au fein des Alpes nous féparoit des 
riches cétes du pays de Vaud, dont la cime ‘du majeitueux Jura cous 
ronnont le tableau.” 

_ afterwards goes on to obferve, modeftiy enough in- 
Cool, that * the reader, whofe eve has never been oratifi ied 
With the vifual enjoyment of this charmi: ig ee may 
afily 
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eafily tran{port his own imagination beyond the faint fketche s 
of my humble pencil.” To this tentiment we give our free 
and perfeét affent. He has given a grand idea, however, in 
profe of the Glaciers of Switzerland in the following extraé& 
{rom a letter, written fome years fince to a friend. 

“ The beft idea I can convey to you is by deliring your imagi- 
nation to fuppofe a given part of the ocean, when agitated to the 
greateit excels of fluuation (fo as to recall toyour clatical mind 
that full image in Homer, of the roavPrcirSor0 Ozaarons) fuddenly 
arreited, and congealed by the extraordinary iuterpofition of a mi- 
raculous power.” 

The rales which the author has laid down for the conftruc- 
tion of a poetical epi/fle are juft and well exprefled, but the 
execution is, by no means, anlwerable to the theory in that 
from the Rocks ot Meilleric, fince the author makes tad patch- 
work, now and then, when he means to build the lofty rhyme. 
The poem, however, opens pretty well, and marches with 
decent ftate enough (excepting the ** nodding blade”) as far 
forth as the four and thirtieth line. The following lines, 
alfo, have fome merit, and appear to us to have more pathos 
and poetry than any in the poerh. 

‘* Methinks 1 feel the tacred Zephyr blow, 
While hope difpels the dark’ning cloud of woe ; 
Sweet as the gale from Araby the bleft, 
When fpicy winds involve the travell’d gueft ; 
Sott as the voice of that awak’ning lyre, 
Which opes the eyelids of the fleeping quires 
Here on this pendant cliff alone reclin’d, 
Eliza warbles to the echoing wind ; 
While to her fighs refounds thar facred pine, 
Which wears, O Roufieau, thy immortal line, 
Here the wild lover, rapt in conftant trance, 
Darted tio n morn to eve his am’rous glance ; 
On this rude tablet oft afpir'd to trace 
The magic wonders of his pupil’s face ; 
While artlefs pebbles lent their native aid 
To form the outline of the {culptur’d maid : 
Here carv’d in many a bark thy Julie’s name 
Xecords the tutor of her guilty flame ; 
And here engrav’d on this hiitoric tree 
My D—r—t fhall proclaim more guilty me : 
For thy too fecling heart, O metong maid, 
To Nature’s genial figh the tribute paid ; 
No folem vow had lock’d thy tacred tame ; 
No prieft had fanétified the wedded dame : 
One venial fault the gen’rous miitrefs knew ; 
The virgin yieided, but the fpoufe was true : 
All gracious Heav’n the fwee: atonement faw 
And huinan virtues half-redeem’d thy flaw. 
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But Oh ! what blacker guilt envenoms me ! 
Chatte was the damfel, and the matron free.” 

From fome lines fcattered thro’ the Rock, ftrangely and 
poorly iunitative of Pope, we guets the author to be a dealer 
in forlorn damfels, and that the sender epiftle to the Marquis 
of Cacrmarthen and the prefent one flowed from the fame 

en. 

The following lines are a ludicrous parody enough on the 
eight concluding lines of Eloifa’s incomparable epiftle to 
Abelard. We. would advife the author, by no means, to 
burn his fingers any more by attempting to light his taper 
at Mr. Pope’s blaze. 

‘* And, O thou tuneful bard, whofe mufe thal! dare, 
To weep inelegy the Britith fair, 

When thy {weet melting notes afpire to teil 

The foft fenfations we can feel too well, 

li poor Eliza fhould adorn thy theme, 

And Fame fhouid waft her down her endlefs ftream, 
Oh, with a lover’s pangs record her woe, 

For thofe can pardon beit, who beft can glow.” 

The compliment to the queen is pretty enough, 

Ss. W. 


Theatrical Mnopals ; being an Adtrefs to the Public on the pro- 


jent alarming Coalition of the ATanegers of the Winter Thea- 
tres. Svo,. Fielding and Walker. 


The author of this pamphlet, in his dedication, puts us 
in mind of the praétice prevailing among the ipeskers at 
Coach-maker’s-Hall, who in general declare, that they 
came there totally unacquainted with the queflion they are 
going to debate, in order to appear to have a greater readi- 
nels of conception. So our author with fecmingly great 
pleafure aflures us, that ** He is happily unacquainted with the 
internal government of a theatre ;” yet at the fame time he 
think himtelf capable of judging of the condué of the managers 
of fuch theatres. This terrib/eenemy to MONOPOLY, in his 
a , Re: ae 
dedication to Mr, Colman of the /wmmer theatre in the Hay- 
market, advifes that gentleman to obtain a patent for a wivter 
theatre alfo, ‘This is as confiftent as his writing about tre 
reguiation of a theatre, when he acknowledges he has never 
fet his foot behind the curtain, The addreis itfelf is a poor 
a to praile one manager by fcurrilouily condemning two 
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An Effay on the Cure of Abfceffes by Cauftic, and on the Treatment 


d ; of Wounds and Ulcers ; alfa a new Method of curing the 
rc Lues Vinerea. To which are added, Dr. Hunter’s Opinion, 
s and Mr. Cruikfpanks’s Remarks on this Method, and on tie 
c . Abforption in Human Bodies, with fome Experiments on In- 


fenfible Perfpiration, by Peter Clare, Surgeon. The Second 
dition with Adaiticns, 8vo. No Price, Cadell. 


The firft edition of this Effay we noticed in vol. ix. p. 
401. To this fecond edition, Mr, Clare informs us, in the 
Preface, are added fome feleAled cafes, from the many cures 
performed, fince the publication of the firft, by the abiorp- 
tion of Calomel, from the furfaces of the lips and cheeks. 

“ My experience,” fays Mr, Clare, ‘* and fingular fuccefs con- 
firm me every day more ftrongly in this practice. Mr. Cruikfhank 
having feen many patients with me in Chancery-Lane for feveral 
months palt, betore they had entered on the procefs, during the 
courfe of it, and alfo after they were cured, the public are refer- 
redto his tettimony. Before that time, I had taken the liberty of 
fending fome of my patients to Windmill Street, requefting Dr. 
Honter’s and Mr. Cruikfhank’s infpection and ftriét examination of 
them ; and I received from thefe gentlemen very obliging teftimo- 
nies of their approbation of my procefs. I was induced to act in 
fo circumipect a manner, from an idea fuch means were proper to be 
taken by one who wifhed to conciliate the good opinion and confi- 
dence of the public, and from a confideration, that the beft caufe 
receives additional weight and luttre from competent and credible 
witnefles. : 

‘** Having fele@ed fome cafes from the many cures performed 
fince the publication of the firft edition, I have only to fay thefe 
will be found faithfully related towards the conclufion of the eflay, 
with vouchers of undoubted credit for feveralof them. I have alfa 
added an engraving of the fadivary glauds, villi of the lips, and in- 
ternal furface of the mouth, parts with which this mercurial procefs 
is immediately concerned. I fhall be fufpected here of borrowing 
from two eminent foreign profeffors of anatomy; but if their 
works are not commonly to be procured, it may not be thought im- 
pertinent in me to bring them together, and to make this part of 
their labours more generally known, whilft my method is thereby 
rendered more intelligible to the greater number of readers. 

** | would afk the faculty one queftion. If mercury can be intros 
duced into the circulation by the method here recommended, and 
the difeafe more expeditioufly cured, is it not preferable to the cons 
veying it into the ftomach and bowels ? 

“* Tapprehend no perfon of any candour will anfwer it in the ne« 
gative, againft common fenfe and anatomical demonftration. But 
40 oppofition to this procefs from our profeffion, I own, may pro- 
bably arife from two circumftances ; a difinclination to adopt a new 
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practice, and an apprehenfion (well or ill founded) that patients may 
attempt hereafter by this method to cure themfelves. 

** [ have republifhed Dr. Hunrer’s Remarks on this -fubjeé, 
which, though concife, aremuch tothe purpote. I copied them 
from the Doctor’s own hand writing in which he gave them to me, 
and further favoured me with his approbation of this practice, in a 
jimilar mode of communication. 

*¢ Mr. Cruikfhank has entarged his letter fo much, that my ef- 
fay appears finail indeed. I donot however think any apolovy ne- 
ceffary on that account, from either of us ; asthe inquilitive and 
intelligent reader, I am perfuaded, will not think the former too 
long, nor yet the latter too thort. 

As we cannot take a part of this interefting performance 
without doing violence to the whole, we mutt content our- 
tclves with referring our readers to the work itfelf and with 
laying before them the following curious cafe of a compound 
fra€ture related by Dr. Hunter at his le&tures, 

‘© Speaking of the nature and cure of fmple and compound fra@ures, 
Dr. Hunter odferved in his lectures,” fays Mr. Clare, ** that, in 
treating the compound, many furgeons did mifchief, and irritated the 
wound, by their officious and artificial manner of dreffing it. In- 
ftead of that practice, he recommended treating the compound, 28 
much as poffible, in the fame way as the /mple fracture : and in 
confirmation of that practice, ufed to relate the following fingular 
caie, which was always heard with great attention, becaufe the ia- 
ftruction was conveyed in the way of pleafantry, 

** A maniacal patient, Mr. G—, who was confined in the In- 
firmary at Edinburgh,” (he fays it was about thirty years ago) 
«+ feeming to have recovered a calin and rational {tate of mind, was 
allowed to take an airing in the garden by himfeif. Here he took 
the refolution of making his efcape ; and got over the garden wall. 
In dropping himfelf from the wall, which was very high, he pul- 
led a large cape flone along with him, and fuffered a very bad com 
pound fracture in his leg. He was carried round, and lodged again in 
the Infirmary, in this unhappy condition ; and the furgeon, who was 
prefeatly brought to him, fet the leg, drefied the wound, applied 
the eighteen-tai!ed bandage, &c. in the ufual way. After all this, 
the patient appesring to be very calm, the furgeon gave fome pro- 
per directions, went away, and the patient was left alone to get 
tome reft, which was thought proper, and feemed to be his own 
delire. His madneis now took a fingularly whimfical turn: he 
knew very well that he had got a miferable broken leg; but his 
erazy imagination made him believe, that the furgeon had mifta- 
keu the leg, had beftowed all his cunning upon the found leg, which 
yequired no atteution and had left the fhattered limb to fhift for it- 
felt. Under this firm perfuafion, convinced that his furgeon was 
too ignorant to perceive his blunder, too conceited to be fet right, 
and too proud to fuffer fuch humiliation, he thought it would be moft 
prudent, in his prefent ftate of fubjection, for the cure of his bro- 
ken leg, to make the beft ufe he could, of the judgment and dex- 
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rity Which God had given him. He removed the whole apparatus 
from the broken leg, with great attention, that he might be able to 
upply it to the other leg, to exactly in the fame manner, that the 
furgeon thould not be able to difcover the alteration ; and, left any 
fufpicion fhould arife, and lead to an inquiry and difcovery, he 
thought he fhould be ftill more fecure, by  fecreting or hiding the 
other leg, that it might not be found, and appear in evidence againft 
him. He therefore tore alarge hole in the fheet and featherbed, 
and buried the wounded leg among the feathers, 

‘* Next day, when the furgeon vifited him, he faid, that for a 
whilehe had been in pain, but that by a fortunate and accidental 
motion of the foot, the pain went off, as by acharm ; that he 
had continued perfectly eafy ever fince; and therefore was refolved 
to keep it as fteadily as poffible in the fame fituation. The furgeon 
finding him eafy, the pulfe quiet, and no fymptom whatever or fe- 
ver, went to the foot of the bed and lifting up tlie clothes, faid, 
Let us juft fee how the foot and leg look. The patient feemed 
much alarmed with the propofal; and entreated him, for mercy’s 
fake, to defift ; becaufe, he faid, the leaft motion in the world 
would difturb it, and bring all his pains back again. The furgeon 
aflured him that the bed-clothes touched nothing but the cradle, and 
that the lifting of them up could not in the leaft move either the 
ley or foot; and then, obferving to the ftudents that the appearance 
of the foct was as favourable as he could with, he exprefied bis fa- 
tisfaction, and went away. Every day’s vilit, after this, turned 
out equally fatisfatory, both to the furgeon and patient, till the 
fifth or fixth day, when the furgeon grew very anxious to fee the 
wound, left any lurking mifchief fhould be concealed, and was de- 
iermined to remove the dreffings. ‘This the patient refifted, firit 
with prayers, and then with imprecations aad rage ; but at laft he 
was obliged to fubmit. The furgeon, witha cautious and tender 
hand, removed the bandages, and, as he went on, exprefled the 
pleafure which he felt on feeing the fkin, both above and below the 
wound, in fo natural a condition, At length he lifted up the dref+ 
fings, which he found were quite loofe, and, feeing a leg now per- 
fettly found, which, a few days before, he had feen in fuch a la- 
mentable ftate, you can better conceive than I can tell how he looked. 
After a fhort paufe, he paffed his fingers along the ridia, and then 
faid, T only know that a fraéture and wound there certainly was, 
and now there certain!y is neither. Prefeatly he recovered him- 
felf enough to recollect that it was the other leg which he had fet 
and drefled ; and faid, Where is the other leg? turning off the 
bedclothes at the fame time. Luaaticks are quick in refources, not 
eafily put out of countenance, and imagine that nobody can doube 
what they aflert. Mr. G—, fenfible now that the leg would be 
difcovered, drew it out from among the feathers, faying, with 
great expreflion of refentment and rage, that he would now expofe 
the furgeon’s ignorance to the whole world; that he always knew 
furgeons to be a fet of ignorant fellows, though they wore large 
wigs; and now he would prove it, bya fhocking inftance, to the 
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practice, and an apprehenfion (well or ill founded) that patients may 
attempt hereafter by this method to cure themfelves. ; 

** [| have republifhed Dr. Hunrer’s Remarks on this fubjeé, 
which, though concife, aremuch tothe purpote. I copied them 
from the Docior’s own hand writing in which he gave them to me, 
and further favoured me with his approbation of this practice, ina 
fimilar mode of communication. 

** Mr. Cruikfhank has enlarged his letter fo much, that my ef- 
fay appears finail indeed. I do not however think any apolovy re- 
ceffary on that account, from either of us ; as ihe inquilitive and 
intelligent reader, I am pertuaded, will not think the former too 
long, nor yet the latter too ihort. 

As we cannot take a part of this interefting performance 
without doing violence to the whole, we muft content our- 
iclves with referring our readers to the work itfelf and with 
laying before them the following curious cafe of acompound 
fra&ture related by Dr, Hunter at his le&tures, 

‘© Speaking of the nature and cure of fmple and compound fractures, 
Dr. Hunter odferved in his lectures,” fays Mr. Clare, ** that, in 
treating the compound, many furgeons did mifchief, and irritated the 
wound, by their officious and artificial manner of dreffing it. In- 
ftead of that practice, he recommended treating the cempound, 23 
much as poflible, in the fame way as the /miple fracture : and in 
confirmation of that practice, ufed to relate the following fingular 
caie, which was always heard with great attention, becaufe the ia- 
ftruétion was conveyed in the way of pleafantry, 

** A maniacal patient, Mr. G—, who was confined in the In- 
firmary at Edinburgh,” (he fays it was about thirty years ago) 
** feeming to have recovered a calin and rational {tate of mind, was 
allowed to take an airing in the garden by himfeif. Here he took 
the refolution of making his efcape ; and got over the garden wall. 
In dropping himfelf from the wall, which was very high, he pul- 
led a large cape flone along with him, and fuffered a very bad com- 
pound fracture in his leg. He was carried round, and lodged again in 
the Infirmary, in this unhappy condition ; and the furgeon, who was 
prefeatly brought to him, fet the leg, drefied the wound, applied 
the eighteen-tailed bandage, &c. in the ufual way. After all this, 
the patient appesring to be very calm, the furgeon gave fome pro- 
per direstions, went away, and the patient was left alone to get 
fome reft, which was thought proper, and feemed to be his own 
delire. His madneis now took a fingularly whimfical turn: he 
knew very well that he had got a miferable broken leg; but his 
erazy imagination made him believe, that the furgeon had mifta- 
keu the leg, had beftowed all his cunning upon the found leg, which 
yequired no attention and had left the fhattered limb to fhift for it- 
felt. Under this firm perfuafion, convinced that his furgeon was 
too ignorant to perceive his blunder, too conceited to be fet right, 
and too proud to futfer fuch humiliation, he thought it would be moft 
prudent, in his prefent tate of fubjection, for the cure of his bro- 
ken leg, to make the beft ufe he could, of the judgment and dex- 
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vrity Which God had given him, He removed the whole apparatus 
from the broken leg, with great attention, that he might be able to 
apply it to the other leg, to exactly in the fame manner, that the 
furgeon fhould not be able to difcover the alteration ; and, left any 
{ufpicion fhould arife, and lead to an inquiry and difcovery, he 
thought he fhould be ftill more fecure, by. fecreting or hiding the 
other leg, that it might not be found, and appear in evidence againtt 
him. He therefore tore alarge hole in the fheet and featherbed, 
and buried the wounded leg among the feathers, 

‘* Next day, when the furgeon tifited him, he faid, that for a 
whilehe had been in pain, but that by a fortunate and accidental 
motion of the foot, the pain went off, as by acharm; that he 
had continued perfeétly eafy ever fince; and therefore was refolved 
to keep it as fteadily as poflible in the fame fituation. The furgeon 
finding him eafy, the pulfe quiet, and no fymptom whatever or fe- 
ver, went to the foot of the bed and lifting up tlie clothes, faid, 
Let us juft fee how the foot and leg look, The patient feemed 
much alarmed with the propofal; and entreated him, for mercy’s 
fake, to defift; becaufe, he faid, the leatt motion in the world 
would difturb it, and bring all his pains back again. The furgeon 
aflured him that the bed-clothes touched nothing but the cradle, and 
that the lifting of them up could not in the leaft move either the 
ley or foot; and then, obferving tothe ftudents that the appearance 
of the foct was as favourable as he could wifh, he exprefied his fa- 
tisfaction, and went away. Every day’s vilit, after this, turned 
out equally farisfa€tory, both to the furgeon and patient, till the 
fifth or fixth day, when the furgeon grew very anxious to fee the 
wound, left any lurking mifchief fhould be concealed, and was de- 
iermined to remove the dreffings. ‘This the patient refitted, firit 
with prayers, and then with imprecations aad rage ; but at laft he 
was obliged to fubmit. The furgeon, witha cautious and tender 
hand, removed the bandages, and, as he went on, exprefled the 
pleafure which he felt on feeing the fkin, both above and below the 
wound, in fo natural a condition. At length he lifted up the dref- 
fings, which he found were quite loofe, and, feeing a leg now per- 
fettly found, which, a few days before, he had feen in fuch a la- 
mentable ftate, you can better conceive than I can tell how he looked. 
After a fhort paufe, he pafied his fingers along the td/a, and then 
faid, I only know that a fraéture and wound there certainly was, 
and now there certain!y is neither. Prefently he recovered him- 
felf enough to recollect that it was the other leg which he had fet 
and drefled ; and faid, Where is the other leg? turning off the 
bedclothes at the fame time. Lunaticks are quick in refources, not 
eafily put out of countenance, and imagine that nobody can doubt 
what they aflert. Mr. G—, fenfible now that the leg would be 
difcovered, drew it out from among the feathers, faying, with 
great expreflion of refentment and rage, that he would now expofe 
the furgeon’s ignorance to the whole world; that he always knew 
furgeons to be a fet of ignorant fellows, though they wore large 
wigs ; and now he would prove it, by a fhocking initance, to the 
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fatisfaction of all prefent. This leg, faid he, holding out the bro. 
ken leg, with a great cake of blood and feathers crufted over and 
round the wound, thisleg, thank God! is as found as any man’s— 
there, pointing to the other, is the broken leg.—you fee what a 
defperate condition itis in ;—and that fellow, being called, did no- 
thing for it :—he was called to fet a broken leg but he did not know 
a broken leg; and bound upthis. After venting fome more of 
his indignation and rage in farcaftic and coarfe langaage, he begged 
shat fome of the young furgeons would bind up his broken leg avain 
(meaning the found one) for that it was in great pain, was much dif- 
turbed with this impertinent examination, and, if not taken care of 
would make him a miferable object, at belt a cripple for lite. The 
furgeon feeing his patient’s imagination fo ftrong!y perverted, and 
being convinced by the agitation which that mifapprehenfion had 
raifed, that it would be, upon the whole, fafer to indulge him in his 
wild conceit, with humanity as well as good fenfe, defired the young 
men to humour him by putting the apparatus on the found leg. 
From that time he was calm, and, inall other things, reafonable. 
The cure went on with perfect fuccefs ;—the feab of feathers at 
lat dropped off ;—the wound was then found to be healed, and the 
callus compleated: a memorable leffon for furgeons, and a ftrikig 
initance or the weaknefs ot human reafon, of the imperfection of 
our boafied art, and of the power of Nature !”’ 





The Medical Regifter for the Year 1779. 8vo. 4s. Murray. 


From the title of this work we had been led to expec a 
mere hit of names ; but on looking into it, we were agree~ 
ably furprized to find it filled with a variety of interefting 
maarter, which it muft have coft the editors great pains to col- 
ic&t, and in the arrangement of which, they have difplayed 
tkill and ingenuity. 

The defign of the work feems to be to facilitate medical 
correfpondence, and to gratify profeffional curiofity ; and ac- 
cordingly it contains a copious account of colleges, hofpitals, 
and other medical inftitutions, together with lifts of medical 
practitioners, not only in London and Edinburgh, and in 
the feverai counties of Great Britain, but likewife in Ireland 
and other parts of Europe. ‘he names of fuch as are au- 
thors, are accompanied with a lift of their publications, fo 
that the reader is enabled to afcertain how. much each prac- 
titioner has contributed to the improvement of his profeffion. 

The work is divided into fix fe@tions. The firft is allotted 
to Great Britain, the fecond to Ireland, and the third to 
foreign lifts; the fourth contains a defcriptive catalogue of 
Englifh 
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Eaglith and foreign medical books publifhed in 1778. In 
this part of the work, the editors have difplayed a great 
fepth of profetfional learning and great candour. They tell 
us, that, “ as they have been anxioully careful, in the 
courle of their work, to avoid giving caufe of difguft to any 
individual, or toany body of men ;” fo * even in their ca- 
talogue of books, the reader may obferve, that although 
they have praifed many, they have cenfurcd none ;” accor- 
dingly we tind feveral infiguificant publications pafied over 
in filence ; but, perhaps, there could not be a more galiing 
reproof tothe authors of them, than the filence of ftch can- 
didand judicious critics. The fifth fe&tion contains the me- 
dical prizes announced by different foreign academies, and 
inthe fixth and laft fection, we havea hiit of deaths. From 
this variety of matter, we fhall fele&t fome few pailages for 
the gratification of our readers. 

In a note to the name of Mr. Pryce, of Redruth in 
Cornwall, the ingenious author of the Mineralogia Cornu- 
bienfis, we meet with the following piece of information, 
which we fhall give in the words of the editors, 

‘“« Mr. Pryce has in his pofieffion a curious relic of Britifh anti- 
quity. It confiis of five Cornith interludes, or plays, the fubjeéts 
of which are the Nativity, the Paffion, &c, written in Cornith me- 
tre, and literally tranflated into Englifh, In the fame book Mr. 
Pryce has a moft copious Cornith Vocabulary of feveral thoufand 
words fit for the prefs, collated with Lluydh, Davis, Hals MS. 
Tonkin MS. Borlafe, Scawen Ms. Moyle MS. Keigwin MS. 
Bofon MS. anda Cornifh MS. Vocabulary in the Cotton Library, 
eight hundred years old. The Hon. Daines Barcington has feen the 
book, and given the contents of it in the lait volume of the /r- 
cheologia, Although the MS, in quettion is not on a Medical fub- 
ject, yet as belonging to a Medical man, we have thought it right 
to {peak of it in our Regifter, and flall be happy if this flight men- 
tion of it fhould be the means of direéting the attention of the pu- 
blic to fo curious a performance. It feems that at prefent there is 


_ho perfon capable of converfing in the ancient Cornifh Britifh lan- 


guage, fo that for want of fuch converfible knowledge it may be 
entirely loft. The price of the MS. has been fixed at two hun- 
dred guineas, but Mr. Pryce is willing to abate of that fum.” 

To the article of Mnmoutifhire the editors have added the 
following curious note. 

** An ingenious furgeon in this county complains of a fet of da- 
ting and ignorant perfons, who undertake the practice of phytic in 
this and other partsof Wales. One of thefe practitioners, and who 
is the moft in vogue, was lately a collier. Our correfpondent has 
favoured us with the following advertifement, which 1s circulated 
in the form of a hand-bill. 

sie . © Carles 
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313 The Meascal Regifier. 
** Carleon, July 9, 1778. 

** Whereas it was falfely reported by fome ot the faculty, that 
Thomas James, of Trevethin-Church, near Pontypool, phytician, 
vas dead.—This therefore is to give notice, that he will attend 
Abergavenny market as ufual; at the Golden Horfe-Shoe, every 
‘Tuefday ; and at the King’s-Elead at Pontypool every Saturday as 
uiual, Alfo, 

‘** Thomas James, junior, apothecary and phyfician, has lately 
opened a {hop in the town of Carleon, in the county of Mon- 
mouth, about nine miles from Pontypool, where he has laid in 2 
large affortment of freth gocds of the yenuine fort, the public may 
depend on having civil ufage, and difpatch of bufinefs, according 
to the beft underitanding and abilities of 

their humble fervants, 
Thomas James, fenior, 
Thomas James, junior. 

** They will attend Chepflow market at the Bell, every Sa- 
turday. 

‘¢ N. B. Notice will be given in cafe of death.” 

In the fixth fection, the editors have given us fome ac- 
count of two very celebrated phyficians lately deceafed. 
Thefe are Baron Haller and Sir Charles Linnzus. Of the 
former, who died at Berne in Switzerland, Dec. 12, 1777, 
we have the following charaéter. 

‘* He was born at Berne, Oct. 16, 1708, and ftudied firft at 
Bafil, and afterwards at Leyden, where he took the degree of doc- 
tor of phyfic in 1726. ‘The following year he vifited Engiand. 
From London he went to Paris, and in 1730 returned to Switzer- 
land; which he quitted again in 1736, when he accepted a pro- 
feflorfhip in the univerfity of Gottingen. The diftinguifhed mane 
ner in which he taught anatomy, phyfiology, and botany in that 
univerfity, drew to him a great number of hearers from all parts 
of Europe. In 1753, the ill flate of his health induced him to re- 
turn to Berne, where he remained till hisdeath, employed in feve- 
ral of the moft important offices of the flate, and immortalizing 
himfelf by bis works,” 

With regard tothe famous Linnzus, we are told that 

** This learned and ingenious phyfician was the fon of a cler- 
gyman ia Smolandria, a province of Sweden. In 1730, he was 
appointec, by the Upfal fociety, to travel through Lapland, Nor- 
way, and other northern parts of Europe, in queft of plants, and 
other natural curiofities. The refult of this journey was the fubject 
of his firit publication, the Flora Laponica, which appeared in 1732+ 
In 1735, he vifited !ngland, and, during his ftay in London, pro- 
pofed his Sexual Syftem to Sir Hans Sloane, who rejected it. In 
1742, he was chofen profeffor of botany at Upfal, where he con- 

tinued till his death, efteemed and refpected by his countrymen, 
and juftiy admired by the medical and philofophieal world. The 
Edinburgh Commentaries inform us, that at Upfal a — 
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mourning took place on the death of this illuftrious man, whofe 
induttry and genius had exalted the reputation of that feminary of 
literature to the higheft pitch. His funeral proceffion was atrend- 
ed by the whole univerlity, as well profeffors as ftudents ; and the 
pall was fupported by fixteen doc.rs of phytic, all of whom had 
been his pupils.” 

Upon the.whole, we are much pleafed with this perfor- 
mance, and have no doubt but it will be extremely ufeful 
and inftruétive to gentlemen of the medical profeffion, We 
could have wifhed to have feen an index of names to it, but 
perhaps this would have enhanced the price of the book tog 
much, as it is already of confiderable bulk, 





An Enquiry into the Defign of the Chriftian Sabbath, and the 
Manner in which it foouid be obferved, ta anfwer its impore 
tant End. 8vo. 1s. Dilly. 


** A full conviction,” fays our author, ‘* of the great impor- 
tance of the inftitution which is the fubject of thefe pages; a deep 
concern to fee it fo neglected and perverted as it is ; and an earnett 
defire to be inftrumental in the {mallett degree to the conviction and 
perfuafion of others, is all I have to offer in my excufe, when I 
undertake a tafk which I am fo little able to go through, with ju- 
ftice to the fubje®, or advantage to the reader.” 

With this laudable motive (thus diffidently expreffed) he 
proceeds to explain, what the defign of the inftitation was ; 
how it fhould be obferved to anfiver this defign ; and whe- 
ther the religious employment of the leifure it afvords us, be 
not foconducive, and, in many refpeéts, fo neccilary to our 
fpiritual improvement, that it muft have been our intereft 
and our duty to make this ufe of it, though its defign.had not 
been what it is, All thefe important points are contidered by 
our author with perfec ferioufnefs of argument, and fimplici- 
ty of ftyle. The language and the fentiment do not foar 
above the meane/?, neither do they fink below the moft exalted 
capacity. By this little treatife (which, from the finall price 
affixed to its purchafe, the excellent print, and the quantity 
of matter, appears to be the work of a man of benevolence, 
rather than of a mere maker of books) all ranks and fexcs may 
be inftru€ted, and therefore to all fexes and ranks we earneftly 
recommend it. Did the bounds of our work allow it, we 
thould with real pleafure give ample {cope of extra¢ét to fo 
well-intended and well-executed a performance: but fufh- 
cent has been faid, we truft, to animate the curiofity of 
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evcry religious reader, who, neither for the fake of himfelf 
nor his deareft conneétions, jhould be any longer without to 
valuable a traé&. ‘The author’s fummary of the arguments 
he has offered, though by no means the beft written part of 
the pamphlet, is yet enough to impreis upon the mind of 
every man the cleareft conviction of the great duty of keeps 
ing holy that day, which is the fubjeét ot his remarks. 

After a moral, poilitcal, and {piritual hiftory of the Sab- 
bath, he fays, by way of conclufvn, 

‘© We have now ieen the cefien of the inftitution ; and we have 
feen the reafons why it was fo defirned; we have feen the ufes to 
which it fhould be applied, and the neceility of fo applying it. ‘The 
religious obfervance of the Sabbath has appeared to be no unnecef- 
fary or unrealonable cuttom; no remmnaut of fuperitition or fanati- 
ciilm, but avery ferious, rational, and well-grounded prattice ; de- 
figned by the inili:ution, and therefore defigned becaufe conducive 
to our own advantage. 

*¢ The reader will conGider this, and remember, that if he does 
not make a religious ufe of the leifure it gives him, he does not 
only difobey the will, and fruttrate the gracious intention of its 
Author, but he lofes advantazes of the utmott coafequence to him- 
felt. He lofes the only opportunity that he has for the care of his 
foul: an opportunity that he cannot lofe without the greatefl in- 
jury to himfelf. 

** He has feen how conducive and how recefiary to his intereft 
the right employment of the Sabbath is. He will have obierved 
how valuable an advantage he would derive from each of the ex- 
ercifes that have been mentioned, and from the negleé of each 
how confidrruble a lofs. But if all were to be pra¢tifid, or all were 
to be neglected, the corfequences he will conficer, would be pro- 
portionsbly greater, aud in adegree the more extenfive as the prac- 
tice or neglect fhould be more univerfal. 

** Itisahackueyed, burt itis a very juft imputation of the groffer 
flegrees of vice to the negleét of the Sabbath. Without looking 
for any further caufe, they may very juftly be referred, and eahly 
rraced, to the neglect of this ordinance, which God has been pleafed 
40 appoint as the means of our amendment. On the opportunities 
which this affords us, depend the knowledge of cur duty, and ouf 
difpoftien to doit. Not only the hardened finner, who too late 
laments the negle& of thofe opportunities which would have faved 
hin from his untimely end, but every other profetior of our reli- 
gion, whofe practice is inconfiitent with his profettion, would lead 
a very diferent lite, if he were conftantly to embrace the oppor- 
runitics of improvement which the Sabbath gives him. He would 
kvow his duty; he would be convinced of his fins; he would be- 
come fenfible of the danger of them; he would be perfuaded, by 
the frequent incitements he would read and hear, to purfue the 
interefis of a future fate ; and he would be enabled, by the difci- 
pline of his p-flons and inclinations, to perfevere in a purfvit fo 
mate- 
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materially interefting to him. But if he negledéts thefe valuable 
opportunities ; if he feldom or never goes to church ; reads no- 
thing that can give him any knowledge of his duty, or any fenfe of 
his ins; allows himielf no time to confider whither his purfuits 
willlead him: but on the contrary, fquanders away the only time 
he has for fuch important purpofes ; {pends his Sabbath as he tpends 
his other time, in the indulgence of finful difpofitions ; lofing 
gound, inftead of advancing in virtue; ftill more corrupting in- 
itead of improving his morals ; can he live the life a Chriftian ought 
to lead? Can he practife, or can he know, the things belonging 
tohis peace? Muft he not be ignorant and infenfible of many 
things Which he is much concerned to know? And will he not, for 
want of knowing whet his duty, and what his intereft is, and for 
want of fome one to warn and to advife him, run into vice and ruin 
without a care or thought about the confequences ? 

“ Happy for him there are fome who do make ufe of thefe ad- 
vantages ; in his intercourfe with whom his principles and practices 
are fomewhat corrected and improved, and he is therefore not fo 
bad as he would be, if there were nothing to reftrain and influence 
him; though ba¢ enough he is, far from what he ought te be, and 
mutt be, to have any hope beyond the prefent life. 

‘ Thefe things the reader is entreated to confider with all the 
attention that a matter of fo much confequence requires. When he 
confiders ferioutly how much depends upon the right employment 
of the Sabbath, he will, I truft, be perfuaded to fer a higher value, 
and make a better ufe of fo wife and good an inftitution. Happy 
will it be for him if he fhail, Happy hall I think myfelf, if my 
poor, but well meant, endeavours, fhall, in any meafure, have con- 
wibuted to his doing fo ; if I thall have given him a better opinion 
than he had of the defign and importance of it, and fhall have pers 
fuaded him to make that ufe of it which he muft make if he has any 
regard to the defign, or the leaft regard for himfelf.” C, 





Plymouth in an Uproar ; a Mufical Farce, as it is performed at 
the Theatre-Royal in Covent-Garden. The Mufic compofed 
by Mr. Dibdin. 8vo. 1s. Kearfley. 


{n this farce we find neither that variety of incident, poig- 
nancy of fatire, or humourous burlefque, equal to what we 
fuppofe the fubje&t might have afforded. ‘There is no part 
of it more fatirically interefting, or charaéteriftically de- 
(criptive of an Englifh tar, than the following extract from 
Scene iii, A& II. 

*¢ Enter Sukey and Gang. 

“* Suk. O my dear, dear lady, I’ve been frightened out of my 

Wits about you, =“ 
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** Ben, My eyes, they’ve work’d his Lordfhip a penn’worth ; 
but I with your honour had fent him on board the tender; it’s no 
difgrace for a nobleman to ferve his King, I hope; he’d make an 
excellent powder-monkey, and a voyage to fea would teach hima 
little honefty ; as I’m afraid that’s but adamn’d bad fchool he’s got 
at his end of the town; they feem too fond of France to make good 
Englifhmen. 

*¢ Cha, You'll never perfuade his Lordfhip, I fancy, to go to 
fea, Ben. Thefe wooden arms and legs wou'd be a terrible objec. 
tion, I fear. 

«¢ Ben. Then his Lordfhip muft have but a wooden heart, that’s 
all I know of the matter; Wooden arms and wooden legs—damme 
if I would not go to fea if I was fure of a wooden head ; better fo, 
than a paper fkull like his Lordfhip’s. 

s+ Em, I don’t know how itis, but Ben feems to have contracted 
a moft implacable hatred again{t his Lordfhip——Confider he’s a 
nobleman. 

** Ben. A nobleman is he? Damme, I with I had three or four 
hundred fuch on board the Terrible, juit to ftuff the nettings with. 

‘© Em, Well, but Mr. Ben, as you are fo inveterate againf 
thofe you don’t like, what fervices might a friend expect at your 
hands ? 

“© Ben, My friend! I'd fight with him and for him to the laf 
drop of my blood—I"d give him my lait jacket, fplit my laft bif- 
cuit and laft pint of grog with him—lI’d,- I’d—Zounds, 1’d do any 
thing for him but turn tail to a Frenchman, and damme if I’d do 
that for King George, well as I love him. 

‘“* Em. Well faid, Ben.” 

As a fpecimen of the poetry, we lay before our readers 
the following fongs. 


“AIR. Enmity. 
Ie 
In vain I touch the trembling ftring," 
In vain I every effort try ; 
Of other nobler themes I fing, 
My lute will founds of love reply. 
Il. 
Theave a figh, and try again, 
Again from ftring to ftring remove ; 
And triendfhip fing; ‘tis all in vain, 
My faithful lute ftill thors love.” 


“ SONG,’ Ben. 
Ie 
Now, my boys, let’s dance and fing, 
Pleafure has its feafon ; ole 
Flowing bowls, full bottles, bring, 
Drinking is no treafon, 
ire Wel 
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Il. 
We'll drink confufion, and bad flip, 
To foes of every kind, boys; 
A damn’d long voyage, a leaky hip, 
No prog—and little wind, boys.” 


* SONG. Ben. 


I. 

When firft we hear the boatfwain bray, 

With voice like thunder roaring, 

All hands, my boys, get under way, 

Hark the fignal for unmooring ; 
To fave the joyous bree#e 
The handfpikes then we feize, 
In hopes to find the foe, 
The capitan here, 
The windlafs there, 
We man to the tune of heo hea heo. 
Ile 
Caft loofe your top-fails next, he cries, 
Top-ga’nt fails too, and courfes ; 
Clue-lines and geer let go, my boys, 
Haul home your fheets like horfes ; 
The mizen loofe —be glib, 
Fore-ftay-fail too and gib, 
Your down hails, boys, let go ; 
We ftrait comply, 
And eager fly, 
And obey to the tune of heo hea heo. 
III. 
The anchor’s up, ho! next they call; 
Avaft, boys! ’Vaft your heaving, 

The cat and fifh we over-haul, 

The handfpikes nimbly leaving. 
And if a profp’rous gale, 
We croud on every fail, 

Whilft cur fheets they fweetly flow, 
Along we fwim, , 
Our braces trim, 

And all to the tune of heo hea heo, 

IY. 
Then lovely Moll, and Sue, and Beck, 
Their eyes with grief o’er-tlowing, 
Withheavy hearts come upon deck, 
The rude wind ‘3 them blowing 5 
One fhort embrace we take, 
Which makes our hearts to ach ; 
A while we join in woe, 
Nor to our grief 
Obtain relief, 
Till charm’d by the fong of heo hea heo.” W. 
Tt2 
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An Enquiry into the Caufes that have hitherto retarded the £i- 
vancement of Agriculture in Europe : with Hints for removinz 
the Circumstances that have chiefly obfiruded its Pragrefi. ky 
‘Fames Anderfon, gto. 38. Cadell, London ; Elhot, Edin- 


burgh. 
: 


When new books are only new arrangements of old ideas» 
anew notion becomes a fubjeét of admiration, and a new 
icience a phenomenon. Mien who do not comprehend it, as 
well as thofe who offer facrifice to the fafhion of the day, 
ceniure it as an innovation ; while others, catching fome of 
its predominant beauties, fancy in it excellencies that do not 
exilt, and beftow enthufiaftic applaufe where fimple praife 
would have better fuited. Another clafs, lefs candid than 
the reft, make the moft of the difcovery, and deal out the 
ideas as their owns but with fuch a mixture of enthufialin 
or refinement as ferves to retard rather than promote the in- 
fant {cience. 

Until June, 1778, we do not recolle& to have heard of 
the Science of Agriculture. Inthe London Review for June 
and July we beftowed ample, and we ftill think, deferved 
praite on the Minutes of Agriculture; in which, amongit a 
variety of practical knowledge, we found a profefled overture 
to jcientific agriculture. Since that time. Mr. Marfhall has 
favoured the public with another work* on the fame fubje& : 
in which he has laid the foundation of a fyftem of agricul- 
ture, on a bafis fo firm and /cientific as will not, we apprehend, 
be readily fhaken. 

We would not wantonly accufe an author of plagiarifm, nor 
may the unacknowledged liberties which Mr. A. has taken 
with the publications above-mentioned be deferving of that 
term ; but, in refpeét of that duty which we owe to the 
public, as well as in regard to the encouragement which is 
clue to original writers, we think it proper to apprife our 
veaders, that the publication before us 1s evidently a fcion 
from that recently raifed ftock. 

In his preface, our author apologifes for the ‘* many de- 
tails which often appear tirefonie and unneceffary.” ‘* New 
ideas,” fays he, ** require to be illuftratciiy new expret- 
fions,” and, ** while he views objeéts in a light /o different 
from that in which they have been ufually confidered, he 
finds it extremely. difficult to convey a very clear idea of 
all the unobicrved circumftances that have operated on his 
mind, although be has endeavoured to explain them by the 

moft 
* See Lond. Rev. Vol. IX, p. 393, 
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- oppofite I}luftrations that occurred to him.” Thig 
grerofe apology, for what our author modeftly calls hinrs, 
might, we think, have been very W "a {pared, 

Mr. Anderfon opens his Enquiry by obferving 

“ Icis univerially allowed, that agr riculture is the cael ufeful of 
all arts; and asit isan artabiolutely neceflary to the verv exiftence 
of man in a ftate of civil fociety, ic appears a little furprifing, that 
it fhould net have been earried ‘nearly to its ultimate degree of e 
fection long before the prefent period ; nor can we help regretiing 
that while fo much ingenuity has been exerted in bringing to ma- 
turity many other arts of lefS utility to mankind, this one thould 
have been fuffered to remain in its prefent imperfect late.” 

« Bat when we refic&t that true knowledge can only be 
attained by accurate and judicious experiments,” — we 
cannot help earncftly wifhing that fome method would be 
devifed for ‘facilitating experiments in agriculture, and of 
rendering them of more univerial utility.”— ‘ Buti In agri- 
culture, the circumftances that may vary “" refult of art 
experiment are fo infinitely diverfifed, that the moft acute 
philofopher that ever exifted would hardly be able to difcover 
the whole of them by reafoniug A PRIORI ; and the life of 
man is too fhort to fuffer him to repeat the experiments fo 
often as to prevent deception that may arife from this caute.” 

Will fuch difheartening refie&tions as thefe * facilitate” 
the fcience of agriculture ? The former part of thefe quota- 
tions are juft, though nothing wew ; the laft we apprehend 
is original : we mean as to for m, the fib/ance of itis by no 
means original, 

Bi reafon of the difficulty and expence of making expe- 
riments in agriculture, fome fenfible man, {ays our author, 
h as propofed that a large experimenta! farm fhould be fet apart 
by the ftate, 

‘* Nothing,” fays he, ‘* could be more plaufible in idea than 
fuch an inftitution : nor is it perhaps pollible to imagine a cafe in 
which a fimall pare of the public money cou'd be applied in a man- 
ner more beneficial to the community ; yet there is reafon to believe, 
thateven this infticution alone would uot be capable of producing 
all the certainty that is neceffary in many branches of agriculture. 
There is a eculiarity attending difqui ifitions in agriculture that 
feems to h en hitherto entirely difregarded, although it has 
more pow retarded the progrefs ot this art than any other 
circumftan atever ; that is, the difficulty, if not the impofii- 
bility, of making different perfons fully comprehend the refult of 
any one experiment in agriculture, or exadl étly to underitand the full 
import of any precept applied to this art.” 

ls Mr, A. ferious, or doth he. mean to fatyrize the fcience 
of agriculture ? If it be next to impoflible to make differ- 
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ent perfons comprehend the refults of experiments, what 
ydvantage can accrue (except to the experimenter himfelf) 
from making them ? But, perhaps, our author means that 
at prefeat itis impoffible : we will hear what he has farther to 
fay on this interefting topic. 

*¢ For, as there is fuch an infinite diverfity of foils, and as thefe 
may be fo much aliered from their original flate by the modes of 
culture they have been formerly fubjecied to, by the manures that 
may have beenapplied to them, and by many other circumftances 
that have not perhaps been hitherto obferved, which may greatly 
vary the refult of any experiment. And as we have no terms ca- 
pible of expreffing that great diverfity of foils, differing from one 
unother by fuch delicate and unobferved peculiarities, it neceflarily 
follows, that it is impoflible to rely with certainty upon any experi- 
ment where thefe particulars are not known or attended to.” 

We are, however, ftill at a lofs ; for how are finite beings 
ever to know or attend to things which are infinite? Our 
author, however, ftill gocs on with his “ infinite diverfity 
ct toils,” and fays, ‘* while the experimenter employs the 
very beft terms his language affords, he is by no means cer- 
tain that any one of thefe terms will not convey a feparate 
idea to every reader that fhall perufe the account of the ex- 
periment he records, Thus, in the language of farmers, 
there are /istle more than four grand divifions of foils; viz. 
clayey, loamy, fandy, and gravelly.” 

Here Mr. A. at once difcovers his Jaxity of manner, his 
want of practical knowledge in Englifh agriculture, and, 
we are forry to fay, his want of candour : for what has the 
ianguace of farmers ({uppofing this to be fuch) to do with 
feientific refearches 2? And fuppofing the farmer to have but 
four diftingtions of foils (which is by no means the cafe) 
doth it follow that the phiic/opher is to adopt his notions and 
his terms ? yet this idea is purfued until the author himéelf 
fcems to be centcious of its futility ; concluding with “ I 
make no doubt but ninety-nine out of a hundred, who fhall 
read thefe obfervations, will be difpofed to look upon them 
as the unneceffary refinements of a fpeculative vifionary, 
which would have little influence on pratice.” 


We muft acknowledge, however, that we not of the 
minety and nine ; being well aware that much son the 
nature as weil as on the former culture of foils, s, indeed, 


is a fubjedt which, inftead of having been “entirely difre- 
garded,” has by Dr. Home and others, been refcued far 
from the language of farmers. 

We allo agree with Mr. A. that much depends on the 
warictics of vegetables. But when we refleé that thefe vari- 
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ties are not only altered, but even produced by fol and ci/- 
ture, and when the foil on which the feed was immediately 
railed, has frequently more influence on the crop, than the 
particular variety of the feed itfelf has, we muft not expect 
to arrive at certainty on this head. 

Having divided, in a loofe manner, * the objeéts that re- 
quire to be elucidated by means of experiments,” aur author 

oes on, 

‘© After this minute enumeration of the objects that ought to en- 
gage the attention of an experimental farmer, we will be able to 
point out with precifion the advantages that might refult from a pu 
blic experimental farm, as well as the circumitances in which it 
would be defective, and which would require to be fupplied by fome 
other means. By an attentive confideration of thefe particulars it 
will appear that an experimental farm, although in fome refpects 
defective, wouid neverthelefs be attended with the moft effential be- 
nefits to the public ; as there are fome experiments of the greateft 
utility which hardly admit of being perfectly afcertained unlefs i¢ 
be by a public inftirution of this nature.” 

As for example. ‘* Let it then be required,” ‘¢ to afcertain the 
peculiar qualities of any one kind of natural grafs, confidered as a 
tuod for each variety of animals that could be ted upon it ;_ the moft 
eeconomical manner of rearing this grafs for any particular purpofe, 
whether alone or mixed with other varieties of plants; the moft ad- 
vantageous method of confuming it, whether green or dry, by cut- 
ting or by patturing for every particular purpofe to which ic could 
be applied ; and its comparative value in every point of view in 
which it can be confidered, when contrafted with every other kind 
of plant that could be reared by the farmer ? 

When we contemplate the full import of this query, the field it 
opens appears to be fo immenfe, that the wearied mind, like a be- 
wildered traveller in a boundlefs wafte, wanders over it without fee- 
ing any end of its labour, or knowing where it fhall find repofe. 
It would be in vain for me here to attempt to delineate a// the cir- 
cumftauces that would require to be elucidated ; but it is neceflary 
that I fhould condefcend upon a few.” 

Accordingly he enters, in a progreffive, and, we cannot 
help adding, guixotical, way, upon the feveral ftages of this 
experiment ; until at length, being loft in the labyrinth of 
refinement, he exclaims, 

** But Begin to lofe myfelfin the immenfity of objects that 
croud ups . Toconclude, therefora, I hope the reader, who 
reflects on thefe objeéts, will be fatisfied, that if, at the end of a 
hundred years continued attention and unwearied cate, with a pere 
fect command of money, and unlimited extent of foil, a fatisfactory 
anfwer could be given to the above query, as much would be done as 
can ever be expected from any human power, even with all the ad- 
vantages we have above fuppofed. How vain is it, then, to hope 
3 that 
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that ever this can be eilecied by the zeal or afliduity of any private 
é€xperimencer? 

** For thefe reafons, although it is certain that a national experi- 
mental farm would not be capable of aniwering every purpofe that 
may be required ; yet it feeais to be equally indifpatable, that with- 
out fome public inftitution of this nature, either in Britain or fome 
other nation, it will be altogether impoffible ever to bring the art of 
agriculture to its ultimate cegree of perfection, 

And is our author really fo fanguine as to imagine that 
the art of agriculture will ever come to perfeétion 2 He fets 
out with telling us (in his preface) that ** he has reafon to 
believe that few perfons have an adequate idea of the very 
limited fate of our knowledge in agriculture,” and now we hear 
of perfeciion, To be plain, we are of opinion, that our 
knowledge of agriculture is neither very limited, nor will it 
ever arrive at perfection. The fcience of agriculture is in- 
deed in its infancy ; but the art, how infantine foever it may 
be in the north of Scotland, it is, in the fouth of England, 
making bold advances towards maturity. And we believe 
that the greateft mortification which the propagators of the 
new hufbandry have met with is, that after all their efforts, 
and with all their fuperior knowledge of theory, they have 
not yet been able to equal, much lefs to excel, their illiterate 
neighbours the common farmers. And until we have, by 
fome method or other, made ourfelves matter of their art 
and have reduced it to the rules of /ciencc, let us not hope to 
make any forward advances in the {cience of agriculture. 

We are now arrived at the principal obje&t (perhaps the 
primum mobile) of the publication before us. Speaking of 
ahat tet of experimenis intended to difcover the particulars 
by which diiferent varieties of bodies may be diftinguifhed 
from each other, our author fays, 

‘* Itwi'l appear, however, by a. very flight degree of attention 
to this fubject, that an experimental farm is by no means fo proper 
for throwing light upon this branch of our fubjcét as upon thofe that 
have been already enumerated, For although royal munificence 
iifelr fhall be exerted to the utmoft extent in this way ; although a 
very extenfive fpot were fet apart for this national experimental 
fin, and although ir were put under the directiongof the moft 
acute, the moit attentive and affiduous experiment whom the 
utmott latitude fhould be given for carrying on t periments 
upon the largeft feale, and for varying thefe without end ; yet ftill 
the farm, however extenfive, could contain but a fmal! number of 
the vait variety of foils that may be met with, and therefore could nt 
give tcope for the experiments of the third clais. ‘The director him- 
ielr could be intimately acquainted from experiment with only a few 

nis, and thofe who fhould read the record of his experiments would 
have 
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have their ideas flill more limited, and therefore could derive little 
advantage from many of them, however judicioufly planned or 
carefully executed, 

“As this fet of experiments is merely intended to difcover the 
particulars by which different varieties of the fameclafs of bodies 
may be diflinguifhed from each other, and as thefe varieties are of- 
ten met with at a great diftance from other varieties of the fame clats, 
it becomes impoilible for individuals to compare thefe with one ano- 
ther, or to have an opportunity of difcovering thofe peculiarities 
which might ferve to diftinguith each from the others. Hence, 
therefore, it is only by collecting together and comparing the expe- 
riments of many farmers in different parts of the country, that a 
knowledge of thofe particulars reterable to the third general clafs 
above named can ever be obtained. It therefore behoves us now to 
enquire what is the moft proper method of obtaining the neceflary 
information from iv many individuals, whoare at prefent feattered 
through all the provinces ot the kingdom, or even through all the 
kingdoms of the earth, and totally unconnected with and unknown 
to one another. 

“* It will readily occur that no method can be fo proper for col- 
leéting detached obfervations, the refult of actual experience in 
many different parts of the country, and of communicating thefe to 
the public, as a periodical performance judicioufly contrived, and 
executed with becoming {pirit, caution and fidelity. For, if fuch a 
work were written and could be afforded at a moderate price, fo as to 
come within the reach of farmers of every denomination, it would 
become the mean of uniting into one grand fociety all the farmers 
of every diftri€t of the country, or even of every country in Eu- 
rope, if proper means were adopted for fecuring correfpondents, 
and eftablifhing an extenfive circulation. 

‘“* Tt is perhaps impoflible for the mind of man to contemplate 
any fublunary object that would be more agreeable than the profs 
pect of fuch afociety, compofed of innumerable multitudes of peo- 
ple of all feéts, and nations, and languages, conferring together 
for the fole purpofe of improving one another in ufeful knowledge ; 
who, forgetting thofe little diftinétions of rank, opinion, and party 
prejudice, which fo inceflantly tend to tear from us thofe few enjoy ~ 
ments that might naturally have fallen toour fhare, fhould ftrive 
with the moft cordial fympathy and brotherly affection to promote 
thofe peaceful arts which may contribute to the happinefs of mil- 
lions yet unborn. . 

After poigting out, in an ingenious manner, a variety of 
advantages de: would accrue from a periodical publication, our 
author thus concludes his remarks : 

** For thefe, and many other reafons that —_ be urged, the 
author of this effay has long thought that a periodical work on agri- 


culture, if conduéted with judgment and difcretion, would be one 

of the moft ufeful performances that could be offered to the public. 

But as the conducting of fuch a performance would be attended 

with no little care and drudgery, he greatly doubts if a perfon pro- 
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perly qualified for the tafk could be found, who would be willing 
to undertake it. For unlefs it were conducted by a man not oo! 
eminent for his judgment and knowledge in that art, but for his 
aifiduity and ftrict fidelity, fo as to obtain a character with the 
public that raifed him high above the fmalleft fufpicion of doubr, 
the end of fuch an inftitution could not be effectually anfwered, 
and it had better never be attempted. In hopes that uch a 
man may perhaps be found in fome future period, he begs leave to 
fuggeft a tew particulars that occur as neceilary to give that work 
the requifite degree of perfection.” 

We will juft enumerate the heads of thefe particulars, 

*¢ 1, Thatit be publifhed once a month, under the title of the 
Georcical Repository, or RuraL INTELLIGENCER. 

“© 2, That the author fhould have a diicretionary power (within 
certain limits) of augmenting or diminifhing the fize. 

‘* 3. That the price fhould be in proportion to the number of 
fheets, &c. 

‘¢ 4, That neat and accurate plates fhould be given. 

** ¢, It fhould embrace every object that has any relation to 
agriculture or rural aflairs. 

‘* 6. [hat the author fhould not only be prepared to furnifh 
original articles himfelf; but alfo to direét the atrention of the 
public to proper objects, as alfo to propofe doubts and queries. 

*¢ 7. Toward the beginning of the work, a fuccinct hiftory cf 
agriculture, both ancient and modern, thould be given: as alfo 
a dittinét view of the prefent itate of our knowledge in agri- 
culture, 

‘¢ §, The author fhould then take an extenfive furvey of all thofe 
obiects that ¢an in any cafe claim the attention of the rural econo- 
mit; each of which he thould view ia every pefible light, and en- 
deavour to point out ai? the circumiftances relating to it that are of 
importance to be known. * 

** g. To extend the circulation, &c. it fhou!d be conducted by 
a man of known abilities and integrity, who fhould honeftly acknow- 
ledge the work for his own; periodical publications having of lace 
been degraded and abufed by anonymous Authors }~. He ought allo 
to endeavour to cbrain an extenfive and refpectable correfpondence 
in every civilized country on the Globe ! 

‘+ 6. That every chain of reafoning that refts upon facts fur- 
nifhed by the experience of any correfpondent, fhould be fubfcribed 
by the real name of the author, &c. &c. &c. 

“* tr. Theauthor might copy or abridge other performances ; 
efpecially foreign publications. 

** 12. Every new book relating to rural affairs fhould be re- 
viewed as foon as it appears in Britain or any other nation; and in 
an efpecial manner to particularife a// new difcoveries and new 


’ 


* Our author feems determined to put it out of the power of any man to g0 
beyond him. 


¢. This we can readily fubferibe to, 
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improvements that may have been adopted in any part of the globe. 
And the firit book reviewed in any foreign language, fhould be 
introduced with a particular account of the prefent flate of azricul- 
tire ia the country whofe pra¢tice it reiates.—The bars which 
have retarded, and the circumflances which promo‘e its improves 
ment.—The inftitutions of agricultural focieties, with a view of 
their tranfactions, &c. &c. &c. 

* 13. A department ought to be affigned for Grorgical News; 
comprehending the Prize-Quefions of foreign focieties, and the 
sremiums of the fociety in the Strand.—The inventions approved of 
by thofe focieties: as alfo an account of the feveral men who fhould 
beeminent for promoting rural arts in any part of the world, as 
foon after the decea/e of thefe feveral perfons, as proper intelligence 
could be obtained (as alfo the marriages which fhould take place in 
the georgical world, and the dirths which in confequence fhould 
fall out; that we might be enabled to mark with a more exact 
degree of certainty, and with a nicer precifion, the fe eral ftages of 
the increafe or decreafe of agricu'ture which from time to time 
might happen in every civilized country on the globe.) 

‘** Such, fays our author, are the outlines of the plan of a work, 
which, if executed by a perfon of knowledge, experience, and 
integrity, properly fupported by the public, would (I have no 
hefitation in affirming it) form a memorable epoch in the hiftory 
of literature and of civil fociety.” 

Having thus laid before our readers Mr. Anderfon’s Hints 
for perfecting the Science of Agriculture, we will beg leave 
to convey to them, briefly, our own opinion on the leading 
fubje&ts touched upon in this article; and firft as to the 
fence of agriculture. 

If by a fcience be meant a perfe? fyfem of certain knowledge, 
azriculture can never be ranked among /ciences. But, if by 
fcience be meant a fubje&t reduged to rational principles, agri- 
culture has at leaft an equal claim to the title, with grammar, 
rhetoric, logic, mufic, aftronomy, experimental philofophy, 
chymiftry, or any other fcience or fubject whatever ; (the 
mathematics only excepted) and although, like them, it may 
never be rendered perfrc?, it is no reafon why, like them, 1t 
may not be rendered (Cientific. . 

In regard to an experimental farm, we apprehend that its 
utility would be very confined ; and the experience obtained 
upon its being drawn from fome certain foil, or at leaft in 
fome particular fituation, might prove dangerous when ap- 
plied to an adverfe foil and fituation. We, neverthelefs, are 
clearly of opinion that a plurality of public farms would be 
ughly beneficial to this, or any other country in which they 
night be eftablifhed ; for being fituated in different parts of 
pon each other, and their 
influence 
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influence on private practice would be general and equal} 
while the influence of one would be partial, and would rather 
miflead than be of fervice to the diftant diftri&s. It is from 
example, not from precept, that hufbandry it beft taught, 

With refpeé& to a periodical publication on agriculture, we 
conceive that at prefent (we mean until there are /cientif. 
furmers to make authentic experiments) a work of that na- 
‘ture would furnifh very little ufeful information, even to a 
particular country; and we are pofitive fuch a publication 
can never be extended to “ every civilized country on the 
globe.” 

Until we had gone through our author’s fcheme and re- 
fleted upon it, we had not the fmalleft doubt of its being 
a plan which he had chalked out for himfelf. But after we 
had made out the foregoing abftract, we perceived the bur- 
den to be fo enormous, as no man in his fenfes would lay 
upon himfelf. We will not hefitate to fay that no man, 
even with as many amanuenfes as Dr. fohnfon employed 
when he compiled his di€tionary, is equal to this univer /el 
plan. Yet this arduous taik is talked of as a mere plaything 
—the amufement of a leifure hour—for our planner fpeaks 
not only of editorfhip, but of ** Tours through the Country” 
(that is to fay through all the countries on the globe) which 
he might make in the courfe of bis fiucies, to examine the par- 
ticulars on the fpot.”” [t feems evident from many parts of 
this performance, that the author being taken with the idea 
of fcientific agriculture has unfortunately written from the 
firft impulfe. 

Upon the whole, we are evidently of opinion that agricul- 
ture fhould be /iudied in the country in which it is intended 
to be praéifed, and that THE THREE KINGDOMS form 2 
ficld fufficiently large for any periodical publication which 
could be conduéted with propriety on this extenfive fubject. 
But we are at the fame time of opinion that a periodical 
publication oa agriculture, even thus confined, would be an 
almoft utelefs chaos, until we have collected and reduced to 
sysTEM the praéfice of profeffional farmers , nor even then, 
until the feeds of fcientific agriculture have been difleminated 
in different parts of the kingdoms. For how is that to be 
reaped which has not yet been fown? To open a channel 
tor teientific agriculture before the fcience has been efta- 
hlifhed, would be like conftru&ting an aqueduét in a country 
deftitute of fprings to fupply it. When we have raifed to 
tytem the pre/ent theory and praétice of hufbandry, and 
ave thus lain the foundation; and when fome univer/ally 
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adipted method of making experiments and obfervations hath 
heen ¢ eftabliihed throughout the kingdoms, an sakcore pe- 
jiodical publication may then ferve as a ufeful couveyance of 
materials to carry up the tuperftructure, * 

a the mean time, however, our author might, we think, be 

idering his country eflential fervice by forw: ding this great 
. an; which he might do conformably with his own (cheme, 
we mean by furnifhing r the public witha * fuccin& Hiftory 
of Agriculture both ancient and modern,” as alfo ‘* an 
Aeconiit of the prefent State of Agriculture i in foreign Couh- 
tries, with the feveral caufes which have promoted or re- 
tarded it.” + 

For this department, we think Mr. Anderfon (of whofe 
abilities, in a certain line, we have no mean opinion) welt 
calculated. But there is an intenfenefs of thought, a fteadi- 
nefs of application, a maturity of judgment, and a /éntentivu/= 
nefs of fiyle, necellary to /cience itielf, which few men are 
equal to; and no man ought to attempt to write on it, until 
he has maturely /? utied his fubjed. 

We make no apology for the length of this article, as it 
was the magnitude of the fubject rather than the publication 
before us which feduced our attention: this however, to a 
{peculative mind, may afford contiderable entertainment ; and 
the philanthropy, which in every page evinces iticlf, does 
great credit tothe hear: of its refpe€table author. N. 





A Speech intended to have hinsshales in Coachmaker’s Hall, on 

Terps ivy Sept. 235 (779. upon the Queftion, ** Does the 

ty of Lon lon, tx withholding its Affijiance from Government 

at wt this alarming Crifis, act upon principles of true Patriotifm? 
vo. 64. Richardton and Urquhart, 


We cannot conceive an affemblage of ideas, which were 
never {poken, to form a f{peech: would it not, therefore, 
have been more properly cntitled, An intended Speech to 
have been fpoken, &c. We, however, in this little pam- 
phiet, difcover good tenfe with liberal fentiments, exprefled 


* But a perio sdical publication muf fall greatly thort of a fuit of public 


forms judicioully dittributed ; fur it is teachers, profefsrs, not book:, of agricule 


— which are more particular! y wanted. 
+ Mr. Hartz, in his Eifays on Hutbandry has, with his wonted induffry, 
colle‘ted a variety of materials on cach of thefe tunjeéts; but we with to fee, 


them handled by a more mafPrly pen 
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with energy and elegance. The following extract, we doubt 
not will confirm our readers in the iame opinion, 

* Let us fuppole the people this moment befieging the palace 
of ‘aa king, and clamoroutly demanding the heads ot thoie traitors 
who are now accufed of betraying their country. Is this an event 
which an Englifhman at preient can with for? Can this be the 
defire of a patriot ? What!—when the fleets of France and Spain 

are braving us on our coafts, can a patriot defire to fee anarchy in 
the bowels of his country? Away with fuch patriotifm ! Preach it 
on the banks of Indus or the Ganges, but let it not be heard in 
Britain, where the voice of patriotifm is the voice of liberty, loyalty 

and reafon. Let us fuppofe the clamours of the people have been 
heard, the miniflers given up to their rage, and the way made 
plain for their favourites. What good can thefe patriots promife 
from fuch fuccefs ? Are changes like this to be properly effccted in 
a moment? fhe machinery of government is large and compli- 

cated, and the fuccefs of its operations depends on the judicious 
zrrangement of its principles and powers. But is fuch an arrange 
ment to be made in the midft of popular tumult within, and "of 
fulpente: and 7 ng —_ enemies without. Prefs’d by the 
urgency of the occafion; diftraéted by the c confequence and mul- 
tiplicity of the objects which demand their immediate attention ; 
ignorant of the previous ftate of bufinefs in their refpeétive depart- 
ments ; perhaps unacquainted with each others abilities, and what 
wevree of confidence might be repofed in each—is there not reafon 
to tear, that miniflers thus haftily pitched into employment would 
mike ble eae, more fatal to the ftate than any ot which the pre- 
fe i ian nifiration is accufed ? Rejoice, ye lovers of your country ! 
Revoice ye who idolize. its coalition ‘and Jiber: y ? Rejoice that 
fuch a bledling hus not befallen you! For even the pretent minittry, 
wesk and wicked as it is faid to be, is preferable to a change 
haifily aud inconfiderately etfected, when fuch formidable foes are 
henging on our fkirts, ready to deitroy us the moment our vigi- 
hance relaxes. 

** For what can fave Britain from enemies fo powerful, but 
unanimity and a {pirited exertion of al! her firength, and what 
can the hope when internal difcord weakens and Ceftroys her ? 
‘The force of this argument was telr by the defenders of ‘freedom 
sn Oppotition, W hite the firength of Britain was employed to en- 

ave our brethren and fiends, like the citizens of L ondon, like En- 
tay they flrenuoufly oppofed the deluded, infatuated mi- 
niftry ; bat when Spain declared herfelf the partizan of France, if 
the'r minds were not in concert with the mintfters, their hearts and 
hands were united with them in the common caufe. It was then that 
the champion of liberty, Burke, proved himfelf the patriot he pro- 
feffed. It was then the Duke of R ichmond convinced the world 
that thofe who had afcribed his zeal to unworthy motives were 
hireling flanderers: It was then the Duke of Grafton demon- 
Grated that the fhafts which Junius levelled aguinft him, ought 
to 
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to have another direction. At fuch a crifis they knew no miniitry 
could be fo dettructive as want of unanimity. ‘They knew that ia- 
terett was the governing. principle of the miniftry, and thar the 
pation had much to dread from it. But they alio knew, that in 
fome circumitances, it was the intereft of the worit of men to act 
virtuoufly. They were not violent enough to believe that minitters 
would wilfully bring ruin on their country, when their own ruin 
was the inevitable concomitant. They knew the miniflers to be 
weak, but fince all their attempts to move them had been vain, 
they held it more wife, more patriotic to affiit them, than by a 
reiufal to lay the nation at the mercy of a foreign foe. They be- 
lieved their country to be ina ftate fo bad, that wifdom could fearce 
fave it with all the affittance they could give, but they were not mad 
enough to fuppofe that. the work could be performed by folly 
without. 

But you, ye citizens of Londcn, thought proper not to foilow 
thefe illuftrious examples. Inconfiderare men! Was not the fate 
of the brave and generous Keppel fuflicient to convince you, that 
with Englifhmen no arguments are fo powerful as danger,—that 
actual exertions againft the enemy, not exclamations againit the 
miciftry, was atfuch atime what they approved and applauded. 
Your virtue, like his, by being ill-directed and urged too far, has 
not only failed to effect what you defired, but it has drawn upon 
you the reproach of the people, who till now looked up to you as 
the directors of their political opinions, and the guardians of their 
conftitutional rights. Actuated by a fpirir which your enemies 

ill call the defperation of difappointed faction, you were biind 
to the confequences of your conduct and the intereft of the nation 
and yourfelves. Rather than affitt a miniiiry which you hated, you 
chofe, by your example, to deprefs the courage of your country ; 
to deprive it of that unanimity of exertion which perhaps is the 
only means of preferving it; to expofe it, divided and diftracted, 
the eafy conquett of an ambitious and powertul invader. In the 
mean while the miniters keep their places. They fmile at the 
impotence of your anger, and employ the force which they have 
in detence of the flate. If they are fuccefsful they will accufe you 
of difatftection,—you will have lott your confequence with the na- 
tion, and it will therefore believe them. If they are unfuccefsful, 
what muft follow? The ruin of your country, the ruin of this 
detefted miniftry, the ruin of yourfelves. For in the general ruin 
you cannot hope to efcape, nor can the miniftry; but amid the 
univerfal cry of diftrefs perchance you may hear a voice exclaim- 
ing, ‘ It was you, ye citizens, who pulled down this deftruction 
upon us; you weakened our arms; you encouraged our enemies ; 
you diftracted our councils, and counteracted and controuled our 
defigns.’ Let the charge be true or falfe it will be heard; though 
it fail to exculpate the accufers it may criminate you, and your 
fate may be the fame from the undiftingypithing rage of the peos 
ple.” 2 W. 
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—" ‘i , — _— ‘ ; 
Diveicns te Servants 3 particularly thefe who have the Care of 


Chiidren. Svo. 6d. Dodiley. r 


This little pamphlet fets out with fome remarks on the 
importance of thole fervants who have the care of children, 
and then proceeds to difcover the real inzcre/? of fuch fervants, 
It is our author’s opinion that, 

‘* The intereft of a fervant depends on the good opinion of the 
mafter ; and that good opinion cannot be obtained or preferved (ef- 
pecially in the cafe of children) but by the firictett fidelity, the moft 
unblemifhed honour and truth, in ob‘erving his defires and inten- 
tions. 

** For if a houfekeeper is efteemed, in proportion to the eco- 
nomy and good order with which the family is conducted ; if a flew- 
ard is refpected, from the good condition and increafing revenues of 
the eftates under his care: fo are governefles, nurfes, and fervants 
yefpected and beloved, in proportion as chi!dren improve in health, 
good-humour, dociliry, and capacity. ‘That family is diforderly, 
and cannot be profperous and happy, where it is not evident that 
the intereft of the fervants is intimately connected with that of the 
mafter : and that fervant cannot really and truly profper, who doth 
not make his mafter’s intereft hisown. For all good famalies have 
one common intereft; and all the members of them, even their 
Joweft animals, feel the effects of that affectionate regard to it, which 
governs the whole. 

it concludes with giving a number of domeftic directions 
for the uie of fervants in their management of children, 
Some of thele rules are good, and fome good for nothing. 
“Phe 5th, Sth, 22d, 24d and 27th are highly deferving of at- 
tention—In conclufion of the article we extra& them. 

** V. Always fpeak to a child without whining, and without 
mincing your words: but with the utmoft chearfulnefs and good- 
nature. 

** VIII. Never quarrel or fhew paffion, in the fight or hearing 
of children. 

** XXII. Never fuffer a child to injure any living creature. Or 
if it thould, keep your own temper, while you make it fenfible of 
1 fault, 

*“ XXIII. Donet render children revengeful, by teaching them 
to attempt returning the injuries they may have received from the 
furniture they run againit, or the floor, &c. they fall upon. 

‘© XXVII. No tervant fhould be fuffered to approach children, 
who would taik to them of the devil, of evil fpirits, ghofts, and 
iuch things as may terrify, weaken, and corrupt their minds.” 
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FOREIGN LITERATURE, 


FRANCE. 


Reglemens donné par Madame la Ducheffe de Liancour, &¢—~ 
Rules of Condu& in Life, written by the Dutchefs of Li- 
ancour, for the Ufe of her Daughter Mademoitelle De la 
Roche-Guyon : to which is addded An Effay on the Du- 
ties of Princes, by the Prince of Conti; together with His 
Highnefs’s laft Will and Teftament, 12mo, 2 livres. Paris. 


The above ufeful and pious work, printed for the firft time 
in the year 1698, by the Abbé Boileau, Prebendary of St. 
Honore, was become very fcarce, and deferved to be refcued 
from obfcurity and oblivion, Such books are the moft po- 
werful antidote againft vice, and fhould be multiplied in pro- 
portion as the evils they are calculated to remove become 
more alarming in their progrefs. Was there ever a period 
when the world flood in a greater need of thefe prefervatives ? 
This edition is prefaced with the life of the noble and pious 
author, who prevailed on the Duke, her confort, to retire 
from the noife of a contagious court, into the abode of inno- 
cence and tranquility. It was in the noble feat of Liancour 
that this virtuous lady, having loft the only fon fhe had been 
blefled with, employed her leifure hours in rearing up to vir- 
tue her furviving daughter; and left to her that which is more 
valuable than all the gifts of fortune, the neceflary precepts 
for conduéting herfelf through life in the various duties of 
daughter, wife and mother. 

Thefe rules or precepts are divided into nineteen articles on 
objeéts equally interefting. The ufe of time is the firft of 
them; and although the Dutchefs may appear to fome rather 
too fevere in the rules laid down by her, they evidently are 
founded on this unerring principle of moral rectitude : that 
we cannot be too much upon our guard againft ourfelves and the 
world, and avoid the very appearance of evil, left we fhould 
be entangled in its alluring {nares. 

‘* Never receive as vifitors,” fays the noble writer, ** thofe men 
who by their conduét in life or manners may endanger your repu- 
tation : if fuch men were to intrude upon you When you have no 
other vifitors, make no f{cruple to pretend a neceflity of going out ; 
let them guefs, if they pleafe, at the true caufe ; it is enough for 
you that you do not tell them your real motives. Common civility 
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requires your filence, decorum bids you care little for their con. 
jectures.” 

It is in the following manner that Madame de Liancour 
exhorts her daughter not to give way to the allurements of 
ambition ; 

‘* Le no lefs careful to avoid the dangerous temptation of keep. 
ing company, «f living with too unreferved a familiarity with ladies 
of a higher rank than yourfelf: this may indeed recommend you 
to the notice of the giddy world ; but how dearly purchafed this 
trifling advaniage ' How often would you find yourfelf in the dif- 
honourable neceflity of véting and fpeaking againft your own feel- 
ings! You nor only dare by no means condemn in their conduct 
what your viriue would judge reprehenfible, but could not guard 
ayainit the envy and malice of thofe whom your favour with the 
great could not fail to make your tworn, though concealed enemies. 
Sowctimes you would fide with one party, whilit your very hufband 
might be engaged in the oppofite one. And after all the uneafinefs 
and perhaps fol.ies that might refule from your partial attachment 
to your fuperiors, ule: to look upon your complaifance as a duty in- 
cumbent on you, and the juft tribute for their time-ferving friend- 
fhip: they will hate, if ever you relent, or in any inftance recede 
from that fubmiffion which you have taught them to expe from 
you.” 

The cuftom is but too rife amongft parents of marking pe- 
remptortly the way of life which their children are to em- 
brace when they come to age of maturity. This has peopled 
both court and city with men totally unfit for the employ- 
ments they enjoy ; becaufe he who would have fhone in the 
military line is thruft into the magiftracy by his injudicious 
and deipotic parents. This the Dutchefs of Liancour juftly 
reprobates, and advifes her daughter in thefe words : 

‘* Be fure you direét the preceptor and governefles whom you 
have intrufted with the care of your infante, that you will not 
have this fingled out for the church,- the other for the bar, a third for 
the army ; but let them be made learned and virtuous ; thefe two 
things are indifpenfible in every condition of life. As for a choice 
of any particular profeffion, nature and its great Creator alone will 
determine. The duty of parents is only to watch the particular in- 
clinatien of their children, to follow and direct it properly ; not to 
force its bent and tyrannically over-rule and contradict its tendency 
where it is not vicious and unfeemly.” 

The Difcourfe on the Duties of the Great, which follows 
the above work, was written by the Prince of Conti, and 
printed many years ago ina very incorreé&t manner. This 
new edition is from a manulcript copy, communicated to the 
editor by the widow of the faid Prince. It is a work worthy 
the conftant perufal of princes ; and were they to abide by 
the maxims it contains, the wifh of every honeft man would 
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be fulfilled ; the world would be ruled by nothing but the 
laws of religion and philanthropy. 

We cannot difmifs this article without faying a few words 
concerning the Prince’s lait Will, which concludes the vo- 
lume before us. 

It was written on the 24th of May, 1664. The Prince 
had been in his youth brought up to the church ; but on the 
demife of his father, he exchanged the band for the fword, 
He was chofen -Generaliffimo of the fronde or civil war that 
was waged againft the Queen Dowager of France and her 
favourite minifter Cardinal Mazarin. [a his new quality 
Prince Conti had to oppofe the great Condé his brother. 
The Prince, in the will we mention, expreffes him/elf in the 
following words, on that particular epocha of his life :_ 

“‘ Lhave no words to expreis my regret at having been engaged in 
my youth in a war againft my duty and allegiance, during the con- 
tinuance of which I fuffered, nay ordered and authorifed numberlefs 
outrages and devaftations. And although the King has been gra 
cioufly pleafed to forget my offence, I do not think myfelf the iefs 
bound before God to make proper atonement to the iahabitants of 
thofe provinces which have mott fuffered by me and mine. The 
Sieur Jaffe, my treafurer, well knows that [ have remitted feveral 
fums of money for that purpofe, to the inhabitants of Guienne and 
Berry ; my real intention and utmott with was to have fold all I am 
pofleffed of, to make as ample a refticution as was in my power ; 
but having confulted on the fubject feveral pious and learned pre- 
lates, their opinion was that nothing obliged me to reduce myfelf 
to a private life, and that on the contrary it was my duty to con- 
tinue to ferve God in the ftation.his providence had allotted me. 
However it has been my affiduous care to avoid all fuperfluous ex- 
pences, and apply during my life the fruits of my ceconomy to a 
yearly and diftributive refticution for the damages I have occationed 
in my earlier days.” ; 

This curious and we may fay unprecedented Will, con- 
cludes with a ferious exhortation to his children to follow his 
example, and in cafe they fhould come by any other inheri- 
tance that could alone fuffice to enable them to fuppost their 
dignity, his defire is that they immediately ‘ell all the eitates 
they had inherited from him, and apply the produce to his fa- 
vourite purpole. How vulgar this piebcian way of thinking 
in a prince ! Our great men have a far more clevated one. 
Debts, it is true, are tranfinitted from father to fon, in a li- 
neal defcent ; Hut few will acknowledge the neceffity or obli- 
gation of difcharging even lawful demands, much le(s thofe 
which they have entailed apon themfelves by plunder, vio- 


lence, or mal-adminiftration. If any one fhould give a 
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malicious interpretation to the foregoing refle&tion, we beg 
leave to remind them of the Latin faying, Qui capit ille facit. 
—We may review and moralize, but we are no profefied po- 
liticians. 





Les Fryibleffes d’une jolie Femme, &c.—The Weak Fair-One ; 
or, Memoirs of Madame de Willfranc. Written by her- 
felf. Intwo Parts. 12mo. 2 livres 8 fols. Paris. 


The frailties of the fair have long been the theme of every 
novel-writer : they are fo fimilar in all countries, that the 
amorous adventures of one woman, mutato nomine, 1s the love- 
ftory of the whole fex. We cannot help remarking, how- 
ever, that the title of this novel is a grofs mifnomer ; the 
real or fuppofed writer, both from her ftyle and adventures, 
appearsto have been not weak, buta proftitute, and is become, 
we hope, by this time, a fair penitent. 


Obfervations Sommaires fur tous les Traitemens des Maladies Vi- 
neriennes, &c.—Summary Obfervations on the Manner of 
treating the Venercal Difeafe ; with the following Epi- 
graph ; 

Ratio fre Experientia velut navis abfque reclore flucluct : Experientia 

wero, cui ratio non pralucet ceca fit &S fortuite. Valentini. 


By Mr. Jean Staniflaus Mitti¢c, M. D. &c. Paris. 


Although it may feem to fome readers that books of this 
nature fhould be confined to the furgeon’s clofet, as their very 
title is no lefs difgufting than the matters an which they treat; 
yet as the above pamphilet is evidently calculated to preferve 
mankind from thofe evils which their own imprudence and 
the immoderate ufe of promifcuous love have entailed upon 
them ; we think ourfelves juftified in pointing out to public 
notice a work which is profefiedly wrote to confute and ex- 
pote the ignorance of thofe quacks, worfe than the very evils 
they pretend to eradicate: this, we hope, will prove a 4ufli- 
cient apology to the over-nice reader. , 

Mr. Mittic, whofe profeffional knowledge 2nd abilities are 
a credit tohimfelf and do honour to the colleze of phyficians in 
Paris, of which he is a diftinguifhed member, has by a con- 
ttant Rudy and praétice of above thirty years, acquired the 
wi ghefl reputauon, He does not, like too many of his bre- 
thren, 
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thren, write in riddles; but plainly lays down for the public 
cood the manner in which he has fuccetsfully treated the un- 
fortunate victims of their libertinifm, The admirable, and 
almoft miraculous cures he has performed, gives the moft un- 
queftionable fanétion to his method. He ftrongly reproves 
the ufe of mercury, and fhews that all odoriferous plants are 
more efficacious and better calculated for the fpeedy removing 
of the ditorder. Mr. Mitti¢ by this produétion renders a 
very effential fervice to his fellow-creatures, and we think 
we do no lefs by pointing out this work to the attention of the 
learned in the profeffion, and recommending a tranflation of 
it to thofe who among them are equal to the tafk. 





RUS -3S 1 A. 


Lettre fur quelques Objets d’ Eleétricité, &c.—A Letter con- 
cerning Eleétricity, addreffed to the imperial Academy of 
St. Peterfburgh, by Prince Demetrius de Gallitzin, Cham- 
berlain to her Imperial Majefty of all the Ruffias, and her 
Minifter Plenipotentiary at the Hague. Peterfburgh. 


The noble naturalift lays before the reader a feries of expe- 
riments and learned refleétions, the produce of feveral years, 
fpent in the ftudy of the arcana of nature. He treats in the 
tirft place of the ele&tric atmofphere, then follow fome cu- 
rious remarks on the form of conduéters, on the clouds, 
earthquakes, and the effeéts of electricity on hatched eggs. 
A mixture in equal parts of phlogiftic air, fays the illuftrious 
Writer, inflamed by a {park from the eleétric fire, occafioned 
fo violent an explofion, that feveral pieces of glafs were by it 
forced into a wall, ‘This experiment in the author’s opinion 
1s well calculated to throw fome light on the caufe of earth- 
quakes, and what is termed the theory of lightning, 

On the 5th of July, 1777, his Excellency eleétrified during 
half an hour four hen’s eggs, on which the hen had fet for 
nine days, and left the fame number of eggs untouched, On 
the 17th the chickens of the former had broke the fhell, and 
were all jet black. Twenty-four hours after this, of the 
other four eggs, two yielded white chickens, and the other 
two milcarried, 
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Mufaum Virorum lucernatium, Se, 


GERMAN -Y. 


Mufeum Virorum lucernatium Famé et Meritis illufirium, que- 
rum Imagines ad wivum depifte vifuntur. Lucerne apud 
Welfling. 


Experience and reafon have long confirmed the truth of the 
following line of Pope “‘ the proper ftudy of mankind is man.” 
if fo, biography being the moral hiftory of man, may be 
ranked amongft thofe works which the Latin poet recom- 
mends in theie words: 

Noéturna verfate manu ; verfate diurna. 

It is by fhewing us what one man did to deferve the notice 
and praile of pofterity that we are fired with that noble emu- 
lation which makes the virtuous man and the good citizen: 
as we are on the other hand impreffed with horror and indig- 
nation when we fee wickednets and villainy expofed in the 
moft glaring colours, the infamy that attends a vicious courfe 
of life, and its fatal confequences both to the guilty, himéelf, 
and fociety at large. This kind of inftruétion is the beft, as 
the difference of countries makes none to the confequence of 
good example. The great actions of a Sclavonian will have 
their due weight and influence on whoever reads or hears of 
them, whatever be the country where the reader drew his firft 
breath. Confidered in this point of view, the work now 
under confideration deferves to be commended as well as the 
author, whofe ftile, however, is not of the pureft Latinity. 
Amongft the lives contained in this book, are thofe of Mau- 
rice Antoine Capeller, who died in the 86th year of his age ; 
Herman Ungrund, who in the year 1481 faved his country 
from the horrors of a civil war, and Louis Pliffer : this was 
an officer in the French fervice during the religious quarrels 
that broke out in that kingdom ; Pliffer with the Swifs troops 
under his command covered the retreat of the French King 
and his court from Meaux, where they had been nearly fur- 


prized by the Proteftants, and conveyed them to a place of 
fafety. 





Obfervationes Medica, &:.—Phyfical Obfervations on putrid 


Fevers, the Plague, and other Diftempers. By Dr. Charles 
de Mertens. 8vo. Vienna, 
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Objervationes Medica, 8c. 433 


Thefe very interefting obfervations were made at Mofcow 
in the years 1768, 1769, and 1770, during tbe winter feafon. 
This city, which contains between three and four thoufand 
inhabitants, was afflicted during that period with many fatal 
diftempers, which becoming epidemical, foon occafioned the 
greateft mortality. Mr. De Mertens, Phyfician to the mi- 
litary hofpital, having caufed feveral of the dead bodies to be 
opened, obferved in them the cleareft fymptoms of the at 
He imparted the diicovery to government, and Mr. De Mer- 
tens’s opinion was confirmed by repeated experiments, 
After the clofeft inveftigation, he, together with ten more 
phyficians, pronounced that the raging diftemper was in effec 
no lefs than the plague. However, as it is but too generally 
the cafe, where men are felf-opinionated, and will not yield to 
the light of truth when it is held out to them by another hand, 
an equal number of phyficians contradiéted the former’s affer- 
tion, and as one of the latter was a man of great credit and 
confirmed reputation, the people who had been alarmed at 
Mr. De Mertens’s declaration, foon exchanged their falutary 
fears for a moft dangerous fecurity, which a fatal experience 
too foon difpelled. 

On the 2d of July the diftemper broke out in a private 
houfe in the fuburl of Préobaginfki, and foon raged with un- 
controuled fury. Several families fled from Mofcow, and by 
the month of Auguft there were not above a hundred and fifty 
thoufand inhabitants, twelve hundred of whom were daily 
carried off. "The progrefs of the contagion was at laft flayed 
by the cold weather, which fet in the beginning of O&ober, 
after the plague had fwept off feventy thoufand inhabitants, 
twenty-feven thoufand having perifhed during’the courfe of 
the preceding month of September, in the city and the 
neighbouring country. By the preventives made ufe of by 
Mr. de Mertens, the military and foundling hofpitals, toge- 
ther with a few families of diftinétion were preferved. The 
Do&tor is of opinion that the infection does not proceed from 
the atmofphere, that it is caught by handling thecloaths, linen, 
and other apparel belonging to the diftempered, which are 
impregnated with the baneful vapours. He obferves alfo 
that young and healthy people are more liable to be attacked 
by the plague than the aged or infirm. 

In his third chapter the author treats of the means of 
curing that fatal diftemper. He is of opinion that the virus 
(for it may be fo called) of the plague, affects the nerves in 
the firft inftance, and impedes their ufual funétions, This 
ilage of the diforder he denominates the nervous ftate, fatum 

mervofum, 
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nervofum, which is foon followed by the /fatum putridum, when 
the blood and other humours begin to be in a {tate of corrup- 
tion. In the firft ftage, the patient is to be plied with fudo- 
rifics ftrongly impregnated with acids, camphire, and mufk, 
In the latter, bark in the largeft quantity is prefcribed as 
often as poffible, together with the ule of mineral acid. 
Doétor James’s powders were of no effeét, and purgatives 
proved in general very hurtful. 

The fourth chapter is taken up with pointing out various 
prefervatives, the moft efficacious being to remain, folitary and 
carefully avoid infe&ted houfes, and other places where the 
contagion has manifefted itfelf. By our author’s obfervations 
it does not feem that the vinegar commonly called of the four 
thieves, is in any refpe&t preferable to common vinegar, as 
this produces a fimilar effect, and was fuccefsfully employed 
by Mr. De Mertens in the orphan’s afylum. 

Thefe ingenious and ufeful obfervations on the plague are 
followed by the Doétor’s remarks on fome other diforders, 
efpecially the hydrophobia, in which the author ftrongly re- 
commends the remedy publifhed in France laft fummer by 
order of government, as the only cure for that dreadful ma- 
lady. 





D. Gattl. Chriftiani Stor Obfervationes ad Analoyiam et Syntaxim 
Hebraicam pertinentes, 8vo. ‘Tubingen. 


This work is divided into two parts; in the firft the author 
treats of the nouns pronouns, verbs, &c, with fome gramma- 
tical remarks: the fecond is the fyntaxis. In general the 
author has compiled together the rules {cattered in the writings 
of Glafs, Schulten, Schroeder, and other philologifts. Mr. 
Stor charges Houbigant with having mifinterepreted feveral 
texts of the Scripture, owing to his ignorance of the true He- 
brew idiom ; how far the reproach is grounded, we leave it 
to the determination of the learned in facred literature ; alfo 
io prenounce on the merits of the three following books, 
which, like the former, are intended for them. 











Fanatical Conver fation. 345 


Commentatio de Demoniacis, §c-—A Commentary on the 
Evil Spirits mentioned in the New Teftament. By D. 
Semler Halle. 8vyo. 





Animadverfiones ad Pfychologiam facram.—Some Remarks on 
Sacred Pfychology, By Mr. Seiler.  4to. 





Differtatio exegetica in Illufirem Locum, Heb. ITT. 3—6—A 
Differtation in which is expounded a ceiebrated Paflage of 
Paul’s Epiftle to the Hebrews. Jena, 8vo. 





Cajb Tables at Five Pounds and Fifteen Pounds per Cent. on 
the Duties of Excife and Malt. Alfo at 2; and 1% per 
Cent. or Sixpence and Threepence per Pound, chargeable on 
Eftates, Goods, and Effecis fold by Way of Aution. Calcu- 
lated with the greatefi Exaéinefs, froma Farthing toa Pound, 
at one View, and from one Pound to Ten Thoufand ta the Hun- 
dredth Part of a Farthing. Defigned chiefly for the Officers, 
&c. belonging to the Excife, and alfo for the Uje of Auctioneers 
and others, By Fohn Croffe, Clerk to Benjamin Willis, E/q. 
Collector of Excife for Durham Collection. 8vo,. 18, Saint, 
Newcaftle upon Tyne; Johnfon, London, 


Correét, as far as we have been able to examine, *** 





Fanatical Ccnverfation ; or, Methodifm Difplayed. A Satire. 
Iiluftrated and verified by Notes from F. Wefley’s Fanatical 
Fournals, and by the Author, unravelling the delufive Craft 
of that well-invented Sytem of picus Surcery hich turns Lions 

into Lambs, called, in Derifion, Methodijm. 4to. 28. 6d. 

J. Bew. 


The author is well apprized,” fays our furious bard, ** that the 
whole fanatic fanhecrim have fat in council upon his pudlications, he 


Vou. X. Yy unkennels 
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unkennels Reynard once more for their amufement ; which fhall be 
continually gratified till he fairly hunts him down. Such vermin 


fliould be cautious of prowling too near their neighbour's fold, and 
making wnwarrantable inroads.” 


This methodiftical fcourge is never weary of whipping : 
he is here more hard at it than ever, and lafhes the vi/onary 
gifis and fancied grace, with irremittable afperity ; and fo far 
from appearing to be drawing towards a clofe, he declares 
him({elf ready at all times to avow, juftify, verify, and ada 
to every /ecming feeming refle&tion in his piece ; nay, he con- 
feffes his caps are defigned for thofe hypocritical, fanatic, 
leaders who choofe to put them on. He rants often in good 
poetry, engraves with much humour, and attacks with much 
vigour. 





The Houje of Commans; or, Debates in St. Gyles’s Chapel. 
4:0. 2s. 6d. Fielding and Walker. 


The dirtief difgrace of Grub-ftreet feems to flow from 
the fame pen that peftered the public with a paltry poem 
called Bagnigze /Veils, whofe infufferable indecency we re- 


probated in our lat Review.* The author has here, how- 
ever, improved upon himfelf, for we have in this farrago 
even a greater PRACTICAL knowledge of the debauchery, 
guilt, and infamy, of this metropolis, than in the above- 
named publication; and, whereas the former publifher had 
the decency to conceal himfelf under a fiétitious fignature, 
thofe who midwife into the infulted world this abandoned 
abortion of the brain, have the impudence to eva them- 
felves, without the leaft appearance of compunétion, and 
boldly claim half a crown for a pamphlet containing forty- 
three quarto pages of the moft barefaced bawdry ; every line of 
which is @ poignant fatire upon the licentiouinets of the prefs. 
A TAx upon iuch publications might furely affift the virtue 
of the peopie, and augment the revenue of the prince; at 
leaft, 2 FINE (of no trifling fize) ought to be levied on fuch 
ihamelels publithers as at once feed the appetite of the times, 
corrupt our youth, and difgrace our literature. M. 


* See our Review for OAober. 








The Divorce, a Poem. 347 


The Divorce, a Poem. gto. 13. 6d. Bifhop. 


The conditiors of this merry bard are not unreafonable : 
Give my veries, fays he, a ‘air reading, and if you don’t dike 
them, put then tuto the fire,” We have given the candid pe- 
ruial required of us, but are in no fort of difpofition to con- 
fign the poein to the flames: fince we have found in this lit- 
tle production iome juft fatire, true humour and good Verfiti« 
cation. The fable of Divorce, which tells us 
- * how, on earth, 

This wholefome rite obtained a birth.” 
is equally pleafant and pointed, nor is the irony on the dene- 
fis of Divorce lets worthy of praife. 
“© In praife of wedlock’s filkea chain 
Fu!l many @ bard has rack’d his brain; 
From ancient maxims try’d to prove 
The dangers of illicit love ; 
Withouta blufh, has dar’4 ro own 
The joys of virrue joys alone. ——— 
But we of mure enlighten’d age, 
Jefpife the dull pedantic page, 
Whofe mufty rules, iet forth in rhymes, 
Are open fatyrs on our times. 
For now to prove a rite- divine 
Is nothing more, than killing time ; 
Since, loud by fa/bion’tis aver’d, 
* The 4uman are to all prefer’d.’ 
What! tho’ all bleflings come trom heav’n ! 
*Tis man improves on what is given ; 
Wfely explains each facred claufe, 
---(4is will, religion, and the laws, 
* Hail, marriage,’ faid a bard divine, 
© The blifs of vircuous love be thine.” ———_—_—_- 
We grant to wedlock all its due ; 
I may be blett-——and fo may you, 
A happy hufband, happy wite, 
Thrice happy thus the wedded life ; 
We thencan blefs the pow’r above, 
Kind parent of ceeleftial love, 
Who, fondly clofe, ‘has join’d in one 
Two hearts, that could not beat alone, 
But—if this ftate (as all agree) 
Is heighth of joy—or mifery ; 
If bliis, experienc’d to the full, 
By repetition hiould grow dull; 
Sure, that muft be a kinder rite, 


‘That can once more fet ~atters right ; 
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Two bodies, join’d in one, divide, 
And give toeach its proper fide ; 
That has the fecret, myitic power, 
Things to transform, within an hour ; 
To quick diffolve this awful chain, 
And make a wife—a maid again.— 
What ! tho’ it may the heavens dipleafe ! 
All things are lawful— if we pleafe ; 
*Tis but to to fhew the def is meant, 
—And get it 2/i’d in Parliament.” 
The moral deduced from the whole is couch’d in very fa- 
tirical terms, and worthy to be laid before our readers, 
«¢ But you, ye fair, who fondly ftray 
Where roly Pleafure points the way ; 
Where Vice triumphant holds her fhrine, 
And hails her votanes divine ; 
For you, the mufe has try’d her wing, 
For dear Divorce has dar’d to fing. 
Let each adultere/s raife her voice, 
*Tis fhe has reafon to rejoice ; 
To gladly hail the wholefome law, 
‘That cancels ev’ry female flaw, 
Removes each jarring caufe of ftrife, 
And parts for ever man and wife, 
For heretofore (as well you know) 
The rule of reafon was not fo: 
Once joiri’d in wedlock’s facred band, 
4 The prieft pronounc’d by God’s command, 
4 A man and wife for ever onc ; 
Nor could the knot be “4en undone : 
But, fince religion’s out of date, 
We alter the decrees of fate ; 
And, of ourfelves, without a wonder, 
Whom God hath join’d, zow put afunder.” 
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The Hero of ET- s, or Blackamoor wajfbed white: Dedica- 
ted to Femmy Twitcher. 8vo. 1s. Hookham. 


In which the charaéter of a certain Middlefex Juftice is 


made pretty free with, though in a manner deftitute of 
wit and humour. : es 








The Publican’s Guide. 249 

An Enquiry into the State of the Militia. Containing a Re- 
cital of the different Manner in which Military Service has 
been performed; a full Deéfcription of the ancient Norman 
Cuftom of hotding Lands by Military Tenure: with the va- 
rious arms ufed, and Manner of levying the Forces, from the 
Origin of the Britons to the prefent Period: in which is in- 
cluded an Hifforical Account of the Eftimation in which the 
Militia of London was formerly held. And a brief Enquiry 
into the Caufe of their prefent Situation, and an Account of 
the Expenditure of the Trophy Tax. To which is added, 
feveral Plans, by which they may be made of public Utility. 
8vo. Is. Bew. 


Every citizen and friend to his country, muft certainly 
wilh that the Militia of London were held in a more refpeét- 
able light that at prefent they appear to be. The author 
of this pamphlet has thrown in his mite towards the affecting 
{o laudable a purpofe. 





The Publican’s Guide; or, a Key to the Diffil Hiufer Cun- 
taining, 1. An Account of Rum, Brandy, and othr Spirt- 
tuous Liquors, in their original State ; the moft advantageous 
Method of purchafing each Article, with Inftru€tions for the 
Buyer, by which every Retailer will be enabled to reduce his 
own Liquors and feli on Terms equal to—and with far more 
Credit than the generality of advertifing Merchants. 2. 
Lhe Difcovery of Adulteration in what is called Genuine 
Rum; the iniquitous Praétice of Adulteration in the Difil- 
lery; with the Ufe of Falfe Proof, and its Effect on Spirits. 
3. The Ufe of the Hydrometer, an Inftrument to afcertain 
te true Strength of Spirits. 4 Tables fhewing the Prices of 
Liguors from 51. per Ton to tool. and from one Gallon to 
aTin. Alfa the exat? Weight of Rectified Spirits of Wine 
Brandy, Rum, and Proof Spirits from one Gallon ta two 
Hundred. Interfperfed with Anecdites and Remarks, ne- 
céfJary to be known by all Dealers in Spirits, and highly intere/t- 
ing to the Public in general. By. William Augufius Smyth. 
8vo. 2s.6d. Harrifon. 


Wherein the practices of the adulteration of fpirits are en- 
quired into; which, though it may teach fome individuals 
to avoid that pernicious art, yet at the fame time may alfo 
teach others to prattife it. 
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Arithmetic in the fir four Fundamental Rules. With a Col. 
leétion of ujful Tables, &c. By ve Bettefi vorth. Maher 
of the Academy in Quakers-Buildings, VW. efi-oinithfield, 8vo, 


3d. Hogg. 


As the arrival at a thorough knewledge of the various 
rules of arithmetic, depends on the well “underfanding the 
four firtt fundamental ones, we cannot fufiiciently recommend 
this Tittle fele€tion to the learner, as well on account of its 
price as fize. 4*% 





The Critick, or a Tragedy rehearfed, a Literary Catchpenuy ! by 
Way of Prelude to a Dramatic ufter-Piece. By R. B, 
Sheridan, Efq. With a Deaication, Preface, and Prolozue. 
8vo. 1s. Kingfbury. 


A CatTcuPrENny indeed ! and the mc& impudent take-in 
we ever remember to have feen: the title-page of the pam- 
phlet, is fo printed, as to induce the unwary to buy it, for 
the farce of that name, which was advertifed. for perfor- 
mance, at Drury-lane theatre ; on the evening of the dav, 
this publication made its appearance. The managers of the 
Theatres-Royal, of Drury-Lane and Covent- Garsen, toge- 
ther with feveral theatrical characters, are introduced and tra- 
duced in it under fiétitious names, in a manner that would 
difgrace the loweft of our author’s fraternity, who is, ac- 
cording to his own confeffion, “ a poor devil of @ peragreph- 
bumier.” 





CORRESPONDENCE, 
To the Authors of the London Review. 


Gentlemen, 

I have juft read, with no fmall degree of attention, Johnfon’s 
Lives of the Eng! ith Poets, and his critique on their works ; and 
if through your means that celebrated writer fhould become ac- 
quainted with my humble and hafty remarks upon his performance, 
you will much oblige, Gentlemen, 

November 23, 1779. A New Cor eenrnenents 

he 
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Corre/pondence. 351 


With all due deference to Doctor Johnfon’s acknowledged tafte 
and judgment in literature, and in poetry in particular, I prefume 
to ditfer widely from him in his criticifms upon Milton and Dryden ; 
and by the way would beg leave to atk him why Milton and Dryden 
are almoft the only Englith poets he has coadefcended to take any 
notice of at all? To Cowley, indeed, he feeems to have done ame 
ple juilice, nay, even is guilty of partiality to him, when he afferts 
that his Latin poetry excels that of Milton. But to return to the 
Deétor’s obfervations upon Milton and Dryden: he afferts (page 
351) with his ufual dictatorial pofitivenefs, that Dryden’s ‘* Poem 
on the deach of Mrs. Killigrew is undoubiedly the noblett ode that 
our language ever produced.” Now I will venture to fay, that 
Doétor Johafon himiéelf cannot really think fo ; or that he is won- 
dertully prejudiced in favour of Dryden, For who but the Dogtor 
ever thought, or faidfo? Let him read over Milton’s hymn on the 
morning of Chrift’s nativity, (which he has perhaps dejignedly omit- 
ted in the catalogue of Milton’s works) and then teil the public, 
that itis not greatly fuperior to Dryden’s poem upon Mrs. Killi- 
grew. I fay, let him read it over, tor I cannot believe he has ever 
feen it, efpecially as he advances, page 126, that ‘* poetical de- 
votion cannot often pleafe ;” indeed ne modeftly adds, ** in oppo- 
fition to many authorisics,” he might have taid—perhaps better 
than my own. But I have not halt done with the Doctor yet. 
If all the other critics put together have any weight, when balanced 
with Johnfon’s fingle opinion, Dryden’s celebrated ode (the rit I 
mean) for Cecilia’s day, is as much fuperior to that on Mrs. Killi- 
grew, asin my humble opinion the facred hymn of Milton is fu- 
perior ¢o that. Now I know I ain afferting very boldly indeed ; how- 
ever, I fall never think otherwife ; nor do I efteem it lefs poetical 
for being written upon a religious fubje?. Befides, I humbly in- 
treat Dr. Johnfon to reflect, that the very poem he praifes fo high- 
ly, is altogether written ina ftrain of religious enthufiafm ; and 
yet “ fervet immenfufgue ruit.” But what will the Doctor think 
of me, whea | dare to whifper in his ear—that Gray’s ode on the 
bard (which, by the way, @ xew Corrs/pondent has trantlated into 
Latin, and his verfion was not ill-received by the London Reviews 
ers) is infinitely fuperior to the poem on Mrs. Killigrew, even in 
the Doctor’s private opinion, if prejudice would let him fay fo; fo 
are mott of Gray’s poems, as well as a few of Mafon’s—ail this only 
in my humble opinion though—. But perhaps the Doctor may con- 
demn, or treat with fupercilions neglect, all modern productions— 
merely as fuch, guia nuper. Before I take my leave of Doctor 
Johnfon, I will prefume to defire to be informed why he has omitted 
the lives of Chaucer, Spencer, Johnfon, Shakefpeare, May, Pope, 
Blackmore, Prior, Parnel, Rowe, ‘homfon, Gay, Young, Addi- 
fon, Congreve, (Beaumont and Fletcher, I afk their pardon ‘) 
Vigkel, Steele, Southerne, Farquhar, Goldimith, Gray, Churchill, 

Collins, 
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Collins, &e. &c. &c. ancient and modern ? Mafon indeed * {tilt 
lives and reigns,” but virtutem éacolumem cdimus. You fee, Doc- 
tor, I have read and underftand Horace, as well, perhaps, as your- 
felf- I am fure I fhould be afhamed to write in my native tongue 
as you have (page 280) viz. ‘* Sentiments which deam a {trong im- 
preffion,” and page 129, of which I know not whether it is not to 
the detriment of our language that we have totally rejected them,” 
The firft is furely unintelligible, and the laft very aukwardly ex- 
prefled indeed. Will the great man forgive me for altering the lat- 
ter quotation, thus ? The total rejecting of which I rather think in- 
jurious (or detrimental, if he pleafe) to our language. I am not 
without apprehenfions that the London Reviewers will totally re- 
ject thefe juvenile, and therefore inconfiftent ftri€tures upon Doc- 
tor Johnfon’s late publication ; however, fhould I be agreeably dif- 
appointed in that refpect, I fhall receive the favour very gratefully ; 
and if upon the perufai of my obfervations, Dr. Johnfon would ho- 
nour me with an anfwer, through the vehicle of your entertaining 
and impartial criticifms, I thall pay due refpeét and deference to it ; 
and am in the mean time, his, and, Gentlemen, 
Your very obedient humble Servant, 
BEFroRrE-MENTIONED. 


ANSWERS TO CORRESPONDENTS. 
W. S. from Oxford, came too late for infertion this month. 


X.’s ** Second Plan” bears the fame objections againft it as the 
firft. 


Minos A Half-mad Critict——and a Friendly Admonifher 


are received. 


*,* The fudden indifpofition of an affociate has deprived us of 
the article of Hume’s Dialogues this month, but we hope to lay it 
before our reader in December’s Review. 


- * This Correfpondent need not have minced the matter ; for, in onr 
opinion, he might, with great propriety, have fulfituted real for half, 
and have figned himfelf what he certainly is, a veal mad CRitice 











